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And not only may the 
New Year’s Day itself be 
happy but it is our wish 
that 1929 will bring to 
you new accomplish- 
ments, greater prosperity, 
happier days and the 
greatest measure of suc- 
cess and contentment 
that modern methods 
and prosperity are able 
to furnish. 
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While we are wishing you 
this New Year’s Greeting, 
we also make youa pledge 
—a promise of better and 
more complete hardware 
service in order that we 
may help in bringing to 
you better and more con- 
genial working and living 
conditions. It will be 
our endeavor to keep our 
“Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores on such a 
high plane that you will 
be able to add to your 
prosperity through the 
better values and money 
savings which we will 
have to offer you. 





. Your “‘Farm Service’”’ 
Hardware Men 



































each month. 
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Index to Advertisers 
Monthly Buyers’ Guide: For your convenience, this index 


will appear in the last issue of 

It is fully classified to help you find the prod- 
uets you will want at this time of the year. 
copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our 
advertisers, you can be sure of receiving prompt service and 
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what looks like 
loss can often be 
— into profit. 
T. Kasu 
Berita, Wis.; ‘saved 
300 bushels of 
storm-wrecked 
barley when he 
bought 40 rods of 
hog-tight fence on 
time and. turned 
in the hogs. D. F. 
Hudson (Banker) 
Jenkins, Mo., 
saved, with hog-tight Piney ‘all his 
corn flooded out by high water. 
F. Thompson’s, Doland, S. D., wheat 
eld “headed out when only six inches high. 
He saved it with stock-tight fence and hogs. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


**“Galwannealed’*— Copper Bearing 
Hundreds tell us seig Ye pays such a big divi- 
dends as hog-tight fence RE 


for the 


Red Brand 
AY (top wire) / 


zinc and copper bearing steel keeps rust out 
longer. Your dealer would like to show you 
this better farm fence that’s trim looking, 
long wearing, hog-tight and bull-proof. 

at has been your experience with 
fences? We will pay, $5.00 or more for each 
letter we use. Write for details, 3 fence book- 
lets and catalog. 


| Bese inset Steel & Wire Co. 
3845S industrial Street Peoria, Ul. 





D 
BRAND. Heavy coating of * Sfrenneint | 









































wire bound 


keeping Institute. 


Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE BOX: 


iv pounds Flounders 
15 pounds Pickerel baat 
2% pounds Herring. All choice fish only 


ROYAL HERRING Dressed” Cienoed sa A 


these prices. 
vertisement. 


|, ments 
“ ‘Write for complete {llustrated 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
Dock D, MASON CITY, IA 





The best of the catch—packed in paper lined, 
boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight. 
cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. Shipped immediately, 


24-hour service. 
with every order new e poses 
Book — approved by 


House- 


Or will ship double this amount for......89.50 





Shipped from Minneapolis or Durath, omy at 
For quick service order f: m ad. 
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Feeding Tips From the International 


How Iowa Farmers in Car-Lot Contest Get Growth and Finish on Steers 


OW did the Iowa cattle feeders handle 

and feed the cattle that were good 

enough to get past the ecar-lot sifting 
mimittee at the International Livestock Show. 
eld in Chicago the first week in December? 
owa had her share of skillful feeders. Nine- 
feaeen out of the fifty-five who had one or more 
ne frloads in the final judging were Iowa farm- 
ers. Are the methods of these men applicable 
Mo the average run of men fattening cattle for 
@he open markets? After visiting with fif- 
een of them, and learning the details of how 
they feed, I believe their methods might be used 


RED ‘by others with profit. 


For 


© All of these men fattened range raised cat- 
We. Greater uniformity as to size and breed- 
Hh ine was the chief reason. All of these feeders 
purchased the cattle in the fall or early winter, 
1 hen feeder cattle are most abundant. These 
tattle were on the farms where they were fat- 
Mened for from ten and one-half to thirteen 
months. Only three men reported that the 
féattle were put on a heavy grain ration shortly 
fatter they had been brought home. 
FE eee was a wide varia- 


By Jap Whitson 


ing period, and -considered some oats essen- 
tial to put calves on a grain ration satisfac- 
torily when no silage was used in feeding. 

Corn had been fed in different forms Only 
two of the feeders had used broken ear corn 
in any amount. Nine of the fifteen had fed 
corn and cob meal for all or part of the spring 
and summer. All but two had fed shelled corn 
toward the end of the feeding period. These 
two used ground shelled corn. One of these 
did not intend to use ground corn another 
year. Several had used shelled corn straight 
thru the feeding period. 

Only four out of the fifteen exhibitors with 
whom I talked had used silage in feeding the 
cattle shown at the International, altho three 
more said they would use it if their farms had 
silos. 

All but two. of these droves of cattle ran 
on pasture during the summer. Eleven of 
the thirteen bunches had blue grass pasture; 
the other two had been on mixed clover and 





in feeding practice, 


Your cat all fifteen used linseed 


lined, 
veight. 
fately, 


Recipe 
House- 


teal and molasses feed or 
molasses. These experi- 
fenced feeders have all 
found that the extensive’ 
fuse of linseed meal is es- 

ential, tho they had plen- 

y of alfalfa and clover 
fay. That they all used a 
rmolasses feed or barrel mo- 
Masses was rather surpris- 
fing to me. I knew that the 
fuse of high protein molas- 
#s feeds and molasses was 
Mmcreasing in popularity, 
but hardly expected to find 
that all of the Iowa car-lot 
exhibitors I visited had 
msed it. It had been used 
in varying amounts. Three 

iad fed a linseed meal mo- 
Masses feed for only about 

wo months in the fall. 





The other twelve had fed 


the molasses feed or straight molasses three 
months or more. Several had used it in vary- 
ng amounts from spring until the finish or 
ry shortly before. Nearly every one_be- 
lieved that a more uniform finish thruout the 
Mrove, and larger gains, had heen achieved 
si ce the use of molasses, in one form or an- 
Other, had been begun. 
While corn ‘was the basis of every ration, 





Wat was not the only grain that was used. Eleven 


these feeders had yearlings at the show, 
that is, the cattle had been calves when they 
mere bought, a year ago or thereabouts. Of 
These eleven men, all except one used a con- 
Biderable amount of oats or barley during 
the first part of the feeding period. Four of 
hese used ground barley as one-third or more 
the grain ration for from three to five 
months, and they were thoroly sold on its 
Value. All of them were planning on its con- 
inued use. 
bid steers, who had used ground barley, planned 
Rever to fatten’, steers on a long feed with- 


pout it.” 


- The six who had been liberal users of oats 
mad all given it at the beginning of the feed- 


One of the feeders of two-year- - 


Foster’s first prize winning carload at the Chicago International. 


timethy. Most of these pasture-fed steers 
were put in the dry lot before the normal end 
of the pasture season. Several farmers put 
their steers in the lot about the first of Au- 
gust, and increased the grain, linseed meal and 
molasses feed at this time. Only one man 
had left his cattle in the pasture later than 
October 1. 


Dry Lot Feeding a Good Practice ; 


After learning of the results these men had 
achieved, I am pretty thoroly convinced that 
this practice of dry lot feeding for a consid- 
erable time at the end of the fattening period, 
could very well be patterned after by other 
feeders, regardless of whether they are finish- 
ing steers for exhibition at the International. 
Firmer flesh, less paunchiness, better shipping 
condition—all these are achieved by dry-lot 
feeding for a sufficient period before shipment 
to market. 

Aside from the use of molasses in one form 
or another, I found that the outstanding thing 
in the feeding practice of these banner feed- 
ers was the shortness of the full-feed period. 
Only three out of the fifteen men reported 


the self-feeding of grain for five months or 
longer. 

Karl Hoffman, of Ida county, Iowa, who 
was awarded second place in the Hereford 
two-year-old class, put his cattle into the dry 
lot and on a full grain ration, about August 
1. These cattle, which had been purchased 
following the Denver livestock show, last Jan- 
uary, were roughed in the corn stalks until 
about the first of Mareh. Then they were put 
on about a half ration of corn. This ration 
was continued after the cattle had been put 
out on blue grass pasture. They received 
linseed oil meal and molasses along with the 
corn. Alfalfa hay was given to them after 
they had been put up in ‘the yard. Hay and 
molasses were removed from the ration about 
three weeks before the time for shipment to 
Chicago. 

The method of handling yearlings—calves 
when bought—did not differ radically from 
that practiced with the older animals. None 
of these men reported pasturing stalks with 
the yearlings. All but one reported the use 
of whole oats, ground oats 
or ground barley early in 
the feeding period. 

Foster Bros., of Madison 
county, lowa, who fed the 
first prize carload of two- 
year-old Herefords, used 
one part of ground barley 
to two parts of shelled corn 
after threshing. 

Out of these fifteen Jots 
of cattle finished for exhi- 
bition at the International, 
only two had been bought 
at one of the river feeder 
markets. Several of the 
lots came from the Denver 
feeder cattle show. Five 
of the men bought Texas 
ealves which had _ been 
brought here by -lIowa 
firms that ship feeder cat- 
tle direct from producers 
to feeders. One of the lots 
was from a Texas firm 
that sells direct by deserip- 
tion. The others were bought in South Dakota 


‘or Nebraska, by the feeder making a personal 


visit to the ranches. 

The amount of corn which was used to fin- 
ish most of these lots of cattle was not as large 
as would be guessed upon looking at them or 
comparing them with other cattle fed to a high 
degree of finish. Eight of these men had kept 
a careful check on the grain fed. Three re- 
ported: almost exactly fifty bushels of corn per 
steer fed, and from five to twelve bushels of 
oats. Four others had fed less than sixtyfive 
bushels of corn or its equivalent in oats or bar- 
ley. In three lots the grain fed must have ex- 
eeeded 100 bushels per head, tho the owners or 
caretakers did not know the exact amounts. The 
difference in finish and in gains reported was 
very little as compared with those fed less than 
sixty-five bushels. Skill in handling and feeding 
based on a part feed of grain and concentrates 
for a comparatively long period previous to 
giving a full grain ration would seem to be the 
foundation on which most of these men have 
built. Their large and economical gains, plus 
the finish achieved, appear to prove the sound- 
ness of this method of feeding. 
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CORN PRICE PROSPECTS 


AST summer, we published some articles 
giving rules, which had worked fairly well 
in the past, in the determination of corn prices. 
Some of ‘our readers have now been asking us 
to apply these rules to the 1928 corn crop, so 
as to forecast the possible trend of corn prices 
during the next few months. It will be remem- 
bered that so far as January corn prices are 
concerned, we found that two of the leading 
factors were, first, the size of the Iowa corn 
crop, and, second, the size of the corn crop in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. This year the lowa 
corn crop is 476,000,000 bushels, which is large 
enough to take about 7 cents a bushel off of the 
Chicago priee. The crop in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, however totals only 665,000,000 
bushels, which is small enough te add about 3 
cents a bushel to the Chicago price. This year 
there are two special factors at work in addi- 
tion to the size of the corn erop in Lowa, Th- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio. One is the facet that 
there were only 53,000,000 bushels of old corn 
on farms on November 1. This is probably the 
smallest quantity in history, with the exception 
of the fall of 1917. Normally, the earry-over 
is at least 100,000,000 bushels, and the shortage 
this year is sufficient to add about 5 cents to the 
price of corn. 

The other unusual factor this year is the poor 
corn crop in the Danube valley, in southwesterr? 
Europe. Probably this has a strengthening ef- 
feet on corn prices of at least 3 cents a bushel. 
Adding up these different amounts, we have a 
total of 11 cents a bushel working toward high- 
er corn prices, and 7 cents a bushel working 
toward lower corn prices, making a net of about 
4 cents a bushel on the up side. We Jook on the 
normal base price at Chicago at the present 
time as around 82 cents a bushel for No. 2 corn 
in January, and we would, therefore, anticipate 
a price this year of around 86 cents a bushel. 

In studying corn prices in the past, we have 

_ found that the size of the Iowa corn crop is not 
nearly as important in May as it is in January. 
The large size of the Iowa eorn crop will prob- 
ably have a depressing effect of about 3 cents 
a bushel next May, but this should be fully off- 
set by the moderate size of the corn crop in Tli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio. Taking into account 
all that we can foresee at this date, we would 
anticipate a price for corn next May at Chieage, 
of around 93 or 94 cents a bushel. 


After May, the dominating influence will 
more and more be the kind of corn weather 
which 1929 is furnishing. If we have average 
corn growing weather, the chances are that corn 
prices during the summer of 1929 will be high 
enough to warrant holding 1928 corn for a July 
or August market. 





ANOTHER COMMUNITY CONTEST 

N 1929, we are again giving lowa farm com- 

munities, a chance to show how good a rec- 
ord they can make and how near they can come 
to meeting the standard set for an ideal farm 
community. As before, a prize of $100 and a 
cup will be given to the winner of first place, 
and a prize of $50 to the winner of second place. 
As before, also, the placings will be made on 
a basis of 1,000 points, 400 of which will be 
given for the general rating of the community 
and 600 on the basis of the specific aeccomplish- 
ments of the organization during the current 
year. In order to give credit to those commu- 
nities which started their program this fall, we 


will accept for credit any accomplishment put — 


across from October 1, 1928, until January 
1, 1930. 

Communities may enter the contest now. De- 
tailed instructions on the rules of the contest 
will be sent out to all entrants later. Right 
now, all that is necessary is a statement from 
the president of the organization or from the 
ehairman of a special committee, stating that 
the community wants to be enrolled in the con- 
test. Farm clubs, township Farm Bureaus, lo- 
cals of the Farmers’ Union, local Granges, com- 
munities built around country churches or 
schools, are all eligible. The only limitation 
is that the community must at least be large 
enough to include fifty families. 

As in previous years, there will be no un- 
desirable publicity for communities that enter 
and do not quite make the grade. The only 
names announced will be of those communities 
that win the prizes or are placed in the honor- 
able mention list. We suggest that the stimulus 
of working in a contest like this is worth a 
good deal to any community, whether a prize 
is seeured or not. 

Take this up at the next meeting of your 
local community organization. Send the, en- 
tries to the Community Contest Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 





THE BATTLE ON THE COLORADO 
Or THE main issue, it looks like a drawn 

battle. Boulder dam was hailed as a test 
between those who favor federal control of 
power sites and those who favor private control. 


Neither won. The government builds the dam,—- 


handles the irrigation project and the flood 
eontrol work, much as has been done in other 
eases. On the critical issue of power control, 
however, congress backed away. The secretary 


‘of the interior is instructed to see that a power 


plant is built and that the power gets to the 
eonsumer ; it is left to his discretion, however, 
whether the government or private corporations 
shall handle the different phases of the. job. 
This is a provision that shows a singular mod- 
esty on the part of congress; likewise a singular 
confidence in a cabinet officer that of late has 
not been distinguished for intelligent use of 
large grants of power. 

One phase of the power issue, however, has 
been spiked down by the Boulder dam bill. 
That is the principle that ownership of power 
sites should be retained by the federal govern- 
ment. No matter what the secretary of the in- 
terior decides ought to be done in handling the 
power program, the site itself stays in the hands 
of the nation. That means that a later con- 
gress may easily alter the power policy if it 
eares to. 

The irrigation part of the program will be | 
received with a marked lack of enthusiasm by _ 
all farmers. With a surplus already our chief 
eurse, why spend money to make more acres 


produce? California farmers, like corn }y 
farmers, resent the movement, tho real est; 

men in southern California seem to be unayy ml 
mous for the project. Fortunately, the dq ‘ig 
will take time to build; the new irrigated lange ts 
will not come inte productien for some yes a 
Perhaps by that time we shall have learned hg 

to make surpluses less dangerous. No er 
belongs, however, to a congress that put tha. 





cart before the horse by legislating for the ex 3! 
ation of bigger surpluses before it had take : 
effective action to prevent present surplus de 
from holding down farm income. 7. 
PARAGUAY AND BOLIVIA - 
F COURSE, they look ridiculous to ug hid 


Tragie, possibly, but ridiculous first. Tha: d 
is because Paraguay and Bolivia, breathing fing Pl 
across intervening swamps at each other, amg @® 


small and a long way off. We ean see thegy a0 
with detachment. Two insignificant batches AP’ 
of ragged troops, camped out in a tropical jug We 
gle, tortured by insects, worn by sun and fevegs dou 


let irritation engendered by these conditia 
bring on an armed conflict. Men were kille 
a clearing in a jungle changed hands. 

What would happen—in a reasonable world 
There would be a few demotions and cour 
martials, commanders would make a note { 
change the frontier guard more often, mut 
regrets would be exchanged, and the affai 
would be over. What happened was that mob™l 
paraded thru La Paz and Sucre, cheering fo 
war with Paraguay ; similar mobs paraded th 
Asuncion, cheering for war with Bolivia. Off 
cials made speeches about national honor. Om 
both sides, troops began to move toward. th@ 
frontier. 

How silly—and how like us! 





On a smal 


seale, here is a picture of the start of almost al ‘hav 
wars. A pin-prick of a minor irritation leadg Ut 
to bloodshed, then the flag is waved, the shoug W! 
about ‘‘national honor’’ begins, and the way i 

con 


made ready for unlimited slaughter. Laugh af 
Paraguay and Bolivia if you care to; then think We 
of 1914, and how the murder of an Austrian by} and 
a fanatic, brought on the murder of millions} 7a! 
The laugh turns a little bitter, doesn’t it? «| dia 
This time, indications are that the trouble ©F 
will go no farther. Of course, some idiotiq the 
patriot on either side can ruin plans for peaceg 5°™ 
almost at any time, but the prospects are for 3 Tass 
peaceful settlement. There are three reasong M¢ 
for this. 
First is the influence of geography. Bolivis 
and Paraguay are separated, so far as the liv§ 
able parts of both countries are concerned, by ay 
hundreds of miles of unexplored jungle. Before 
either army ean get a good whack at the otherg oul 
lots of pioneering will have to be done. That ¥° 
means delay; delay in military operations gives dor 
the forees of peace time to work. We 
Think how valuable a jungle or two woulg "2 
have been to Europe in 1914. If a month, twé the 
weeks even, had elapsed between mobilizatiog V* 
and the clash of armies, the odds are that peace the 















efforts would have won. Once battle had been) #" 
joined, there was no chance. , 

Second in its importance in the cause of peace far 
is the American control of Bolivian financesy 8° 
American investors are credited with running} P# 
the country, by virtue of heavy loans that have the 
been made there. Apparently, there is n¢ D 
profit for these investors in a war with Parag Pt 
guay. If there were, the answer might be difg 2¢ 
ferent. As it stands, most comment is that the °Té 
influence of American investors will be throwap 1 
toward peace. | tha 

Third is the influenee of the Pan-America Ae 


conference and the League of Nations. Withg 4F° 
delay imposed by the land and the climate, witht 
economie pressure brought to bear by foreig 
investors, the two eountries are being given am 
easy way to peace thru the offiees of these twa 
international bodies. geen 
How much good would either internation: | 800 


group have done if there had been an imme ay 
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| eg iate battle on the frontier, and if big economic 
unan terests had been willing to gamble with war? 
1e day ct much? Possibly. Let’s be thankful that 
2d lan this time, at least, the odds were on the side of 
Year pea ce. 

ed he 
creda HIDES .AND MOLASSES 


zat q OW mueh does the corn belt farmer suffer 

















he « from the importation of agricultural prod- 

| take “nets? A recent study made by a California 

rpluss ‘man, who ought to be impartial with regard to 
‘the corn belt, sinee his chief interest lies in pre- 
‘yenting the importation of products other than 
meat and grain, shows that the big items are 

to wh hides and molasses. 

t. Thay. Ninety-five million dollars is the value he 

neg fit places on the hides that are brought into the 













country. The total value of all animals and 
‘animal products imported is only $173,000,000. 
‘Apparently, if we can shut out foreign hides, 
we will have done about as much as can be 
‘done at the moment to protect the produeer of 
livestock in this section. 

What can be done for the grain farmer ? Here 
again there. is only one item that shows up 
strongly. That is the item of molasses, which 
replaces corn. Molasses of the value of $10,- 
000,000 is imported. 

_ Now it may be worth while, with Futere de- 
‘yelopments in mind, to secure pretty high tar- 
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* iffs on wheat, pork, butter and similar farm 
ng fog products, even tho im the ease of butter the 
d thrg present tariff is fairly adequate, and im the 
Off case of wheat and pork no tariff can be of any 
r. Og benefit so long as the surplus sold on the world 
rd th Market sets the price. Yet if a farm bill goes 
thru, that attempts im any effeetive way to deal 
smalg with the surplus, it will be desirable then to 
ost al Rave a fairly strong tariff on all these prod- 
lead ucts. This may be our chance to prepare the 
shou way for effective farm legislation. 
way iq However, so far as immediate results are 
ugh af concerned, the places. for emphasis are only two. 


think! We need to bar that $95,000,000: worth of hides 
ian by and to bar that $10,000,000 worth of molasses. 
llions| Tariffs. on those twe products will do imme- 
9 diate good to the cattle producer and to the 
rouble! corn raiser. On other products, the raising of 
idiotig. the tariff is a speculative enterprise which may 
peacej Some day be of some value. On hides and mo- 
. for @ lasses the results will be favorable and im- 
easong mediate. 
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age YOUR COOPERATION, PLEASE! 
e live 


dbl ) THERE are two things in which we would 
3efo 4 + very much appreciate the cooperation of 
other§ OUT subscribers. We have always thought, and 
Thay We believe rightly so, that there is a very close 
-gived bond of sympathy between the publishers of 
©} Wallaces’ Farmer and those into whose homes 
it goes. We have tried to help our readers with 
their problems and render them service in every 
way possible, and we have been appreciative of 
the very fine friendship many of our readers 
have shown for us in many different ways. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is different from most 
farm papers in that it has always stopped sub- 
scriptions when the time to which they were 
paid was up. The stencil on your paper shows 
the time your subseription expires. If it says, 
‘Dee. 28," that means your subscription ex- 
pires the last issue in December, and that it is 
necessary for you to renew im December in 
order to keep your paper coming regularly. 
If “Jan. 29,” your time is out. the last issue of 
| that month. The earlier, of course, we receive 
renewals, the better. They are always extended 
from the date of expiration. The cooperation 
we ask is that you send us your renewal, if at 
| all possible, by the 15th of the month your sub- 
Seription expires. If you are one of our Decem- 
ber expirations, and have not already sent your 
-Tenewal, won’t you please send it to us just as 
ional 800n. as. possible after reading this? It will 
mmé enable us to get your name marked up promptly 
on our list and insure you against missmg a 
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single copy of the paper. If your time is out in 
January, your renewal by the 15th will be very 
much appreciated. 

With the good things we have in store for 
you im 1929, we do not believe you will want 
to miss a single issue. As most of our readers 
have observed, Wallaces’ Farmer has made a 
fine gain in circulation in each of the past five 
years. Almost 128,000, with over 105,000 in 
Towa is the record now. Part of this is due 
our good friends on the farm making it a point 
to recommend the paper to their friends and 
neighbors. If you feel that Wallaces’ Farmer 
is worthy, we would very much appreciate your 
interesting them in taking the paper. 

The regular subscription price of Wallaces’” 
Farmer is $1.00 per year, but where three or 
more neighbors decide to take the paper, we 
are able to make a rate of 75 cents per year. 
The five-year price is $3.75, which ineludes 
Service Bureau membership. We think, un- 
doubtedly, there are two of your neighbors or 
friends who would like to have Wallaces’ Farm- 


er as am invited guest in their homes. If you - 


will just be the friend to introduce us, we will 
appreciate it very much. We believe the fifty- 
two issues of Wallaces’ Farmer in 1929 will be 
the most helpful and most imteresting issues 
we have ever printed. We have not overlooked 
anything of benefit to farm families in the 
planning of these issues, and each member of 
the family has a part im our plans. We hope 
our suggestion that yow interest your neigh- 
bers in taking Wallaces’ Farmer will appeal to 
you. If it does not, however, just send us along 
your own renewal, handing it to our Club Rais- 
er, if there is one in your neighborhood, or di- 
reet, as you prefer. It will be a New Year’s 
message from you which we will cordially wel- 
come, and we are sure that you will be glad to 
give us your cooperation. 





CHICKEN BREEDING EXPERIMENTS 


ERTAIN experiment stations have begun to 

work with the breeding of chickens im the 
same way that some of us have been breeding 
corn. Inbreeding in chickens doesn’t seem to 
reduce the size so very much, but it slows up 
the rate of gain and the number of eggs laid 
during the winter. Worst of all, it seems to re- 
duce the fertility of the eggs so that only about 
one-third of them will hatch. So far, very little 
work has been done with the erossing of inbred 
strains, but it is apparent from what has been 
done that chickens act in about the same way 
as corn. 

The Rhode Island Red-White Leghorn cross 
seems .to have some promise. Last yéar, at the 
Iowa egg-laying station, five pullets of this 
cross laid a total of 1,027 eggs in a year, which 
was better than any pen of the heavy breeds 
entered, with the exception of one White Roek 
pen, whieh laid 1,028 eggs. ‘These eross-bred 
Rhode Island Red-White Leghorns weighed 
about the same as the average hen of the heavy 
breeds, and their eggs were about the same in 
size. The roosters of this cross reached three 
pounds in weight sooner than Rhode Island Red 
roosters hatehed at the same time. 

Many of the same mistakes have been made 
with chiekens as with corn. For many years, 
the fanciers and the poultry shows had things 
their own way. The egg-laying stations have 
changed this, but even yet too little emphasis 
is put upon using cockerels of high egg-laying 
ancestry. The next step in advance will be in 
the skillful use of eross-breeding. Which strains 
in which breeds will cross to the best advan- 
tage? We have an idea that the best results 
will be obtained by using White Leghorns on 
the male side. There is some reason to believe 
that egg-laying ability in hens traces just a 
little more to the sire than to the dam. There 
are far mere White Leghorn cockerels available 
at a reas@nable price, which have plenty of 200- 
egg ancestry belrind them, than is the ease with 
any other breed. In all cross-breeding experi- 


— 


_ duced more cheaply in this way. 


menting, therefore, we would advocate the use 
of White Leghorn cockerels. The problem is: tc 
discover just which of the heavy breeds will 
cross to the best advantage with the White Leg- 
horns. More important than the breed is the 
stram within the breed. 


[ Odds and Ends 


‘THIS fall I have had opportunity at one time 

or another to talk with three different men 
who went to school at Ames the same time I did, 
twenty years ago. Each of these three men is 
Managing several thousand acres of farm land. 
Two of the men are supervising tenants and 
the other is supervising hired hands, which are 
paid from $75 to $100 a month. Im one case, 
the land has been taken over on foreclosure or 
bought at forced sale, so that the average price 
is around $130 an acre. This is land of a qual- 
ity which will produce about fifty bushels of 
corn in the average year. So far, the manager 
thinks that he has been able to make better than 
6 per eent on the money invested in the land. 

In talking with these managers, I have no- 
tieed that first, and above everything else, they 
are interested in lime and clover. Some of 
them prefer red clover and some sweet clover, 
and some use both. 

One manager is a great believer in motor cul- 
tivators which will cultivate from two to four 
rows of corn at a time. He thinks it is possible 
to work out a type of farming which will do 
away with livestock almost altogether. By ap- 
plying enough lime so as to grow plenty of 
sweet clever, he has found it possible to in- 
erease the corn yield without using any ma- 
nure. He likes large, level farms where the 
fenees can be torn out and the tractors have 
large, level stretches on which to work. 

I am well acquainted with these men who are 
managing these large areas of land. They are 
fine, capable fellows, and I am inclimed to think 
that they will make a success. In facet, it may 
be said that at least one of them has made a 
suecess already. It is too soon, as yet, to say 
what influence corporation farming of this type 
will have on building up fine farm communi- 
ties. Apparently, corporation farming in Iowa 
is not gomg to be as bad as corporation farm- 
ing in Montana. But whether we like the socio- 














, logieal results of this type of farming or not, 


the fact remains that this kind of thing is ap- 
parently going to spread, for the reason that on 
much of our land farm produets ean be pro- 
The only 
way to stop it would be to introduce some type 
of differential taxation, which would place a 
heavier tax per acre on large land-holders. 





B gsr €. CAMPION, of~Argentina, who is 
probably the biggest hog raiser in the 
world, has a double spread advertisement of 
Reid Yellow Dent corn in the October issue of 
the Argentine swine paper. Also, he has a life- 
sized picture of a big ear which indicates that 
in Argentina they favor Reid corn with a 
broader kernel than is favored by most of us in 
the United States. Also, they seem to like 
a bigger shank. Campion ¢laims that with Reid 
corn it is possible to make faster gains on hogs 
with less pounds of corn than with flint corn. 
Evidently a number of very wealthy men in 
Argentina are seriously tackling the proposi- 
tion of establishing Duroc Jerseys and Reid 
Yellow Dent.corn on a large scale. The type of 
both their hogs and their corn seems to be fully 
equal to ours. . 
H. A. WALLACE. 





Phe Christian is never teo old to renew his vows. 
Seasons of special religious services are as essential 
today av they were in Joshua’s day, for the’ reason 
that the temptation to fall into the wortd’s customs 
and habite is as: great now as then, and perhaps 
greater, Because of the everincreasing lucuriance of 
modern tife—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. e 














Sweet Clover and Cooperative Spirit 


These Are the Main Farm Assets in Washington Township, Shelby County 


UT in Washington township, Shelby coun- 
QO ty, Iowa, the farm people of the commu- 
nity seem to have found two things to 
brag, about—sweet clover and Father Schiltz. 
No one in the community pretends that the 
township has reached the point where it will 


By Donald R. Murphy 


tion, seem to get that way, and especially so 
when they are farms on rolling land, whose soil 

wasn’t unusually deep to start with. 
I passed a field or two like this, and then 
eame onto a farm lying 








A baseball game-in the new park. 


score anything like 900 out of 1,000 possible 
points. All they claim is that they are on the 
way to that or a higher goal, and that the com- 
munity has made tremendous strides over what 
it was a short time ago. 

In the community contest of this year, the 
emphasis was put on improvements 


on exactly the same sort 
of land, but here the corn 
stood high enough to 
make it- something of a 
job to locate the spot 
where the huskers were 
at work. We tramped 
across the field to see the 
owner, 

**T’ve been on the place 
fifteen years now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Before that, the 
place was rented for a 
good many years, and got 
down so they used to get 
around ten or fifteen 
bushels off of this field 
here.’’ 

‘‘How is the yield this 
year?’’ I asked, somewhat unneeessarily, for 
the looks of the field spoke for itself. 

‘‘It looks like it will average around sixty 
bushels,’’ he replied. It runs a little better 
here, but on the slope it runs a little thin, and I 
suspect we won’t get more than fifty-five.’’ 








‘in the eurrent year rather than on 
the final stage of community excel- 
lenee reached. Paul Williams, the 
county agent in Shelby, told me: 

‘‘T urged Washington’ township 
folks to get into the contest. You 
eould probably find a number of 
townships in this part of Iowa that 
would score up higher in what has 
actually been accomplished over a 
period of years, but I doubt if you 
find any that have done more in the 
last year or two.”’ 

Washington township is made up 
of rolling hill land without timber 
except for some soft maples along 
the creeks. The farms are good- 
sized. A high percentage of the land 
is in corn. Altho its livestock pro- 
duction has increased, especially in 
the line of hogs, and altho it is pick- 
ing up a little in dairying, it is still 
able to send out big shipments of corn and small 
grain each year. The total volume of grain, 
most of it from the township, handled by the 
local elevator, runs around 200,000 bushels. 


“Sweet Clover’” Explains the Paradox 


Nick Schaffer, manager of the elevator, pre- 
sented the paradox-of the increased livestock 
production and of corn shipments to me: ‘‘We 
don’t vary a great deal in the amount of corn 
shipped out,’’ he said. ‘‘I imagine that we are 
handling about as much corn as we did ten 
years ago, making allowances for the different 
seasons. At the same time, we raise lots more 
hogs. We ship 100 cars a year out of here, and 
a lot more are trucked down to Omaha. There 
are more cattle being fed.’’ 

‘‘How do you figure it?’’ I asked. ‘‘ How can 
the township keep up the volume of corn ship- 
ments and still feed twice as many hogs out of 
what’s left?’”. 

He looked as tho that was an easy question. 
**Sweet clover,’’ he said. ss 

That was the answer I found in different 
places in the township. On some of those hills, 
where the land has been cropped: steadily for 
a number of years, especially on the rented 
farms—tho there are probably a smaller per- 
eentage of rented farms here than the average 
in Iowa—the corn stalks are short and the ears 

-small, and the yields run as low as fifteen or 
twenty bushels to the acre. Farms where folks 
don’t do much feeding of stock, and haven’t 


en been in the habit of using a legume in the rota- 








Another view of the ball grounds. 


Sweet clover was the main explanation of this 
change, altho cattle and hogs pastured on the 
sweet clover had helped the work along. The 
rotation on this farm, as on most farms in the 
township, includes oats seeded to sweet clover, 
with the sweet clover left down for pasture the 
next year and plowed un- 








takes longer to get over the whole farm with § 


alfalfa than it does with sweet clover. 





The use of sweet clover and the increase in §, - 


livestock have helped to give Washington town. § 
ship the sort of economic foundation that any 9% 


community must have before it can make ago: 
great deal of progress in other lines. The town- 9 x 


ship is still apparently a little understocked, 
Probably more of the corn erop could be fed 


profitably at home most years. While a num-.§e. 


ber of the farms are using the McLean system, 9 


and hauling individual hog houses out to the Fe. 


fields, too many are still taking chances on 


disease in the old hog lots. Improvements, how- §* 


ever, are being made right along. 


From the point of view of community organ- & 
ization and cooperation, the township in past By 
years has not had much of a record; and this §F 
in spite of the fact that it had a unifying ele- Be 


ment in the form of the local Catholie church” 
at Panama and in the local parochial school. § 
Eighty per cent of the families in the township § 


belong to that church and send their children ® 


to the school. The frequent contacts thru church | 


and school activities opened up a way for an § 


aggressive community program, however, when §F 


it was finally started. 
Father Schiltz Given Much of the Credit 


Both the county agent and the people:in the 
township seem to give Father M. B. Schiltz a 
good deal of credit for the changes in the last 
two years. Father Schiltz was raised 
on a Shelby county farm; his par- 
ents still live there, and he has broth- 
ers farming in this community. 
Aside from two years in social serv- 
ice work at Des Moines, his experi- 
enee has been largely in Shelby 
county, first at Westphalia a few 
years ago, and lately at Panama. 

One of the first things he noticed 
at Panama was that there was no 





for the local social organizations, or 
for the band. The Legion hall, which 
had been used in that way, had 
burned down. Partly on this account 
and partly due to other factors, the 
Farm Bureau membership in the 
township had dwindled. 

Ernest Zimmerman, manager of 
the Zimmerman Store, at Panama, 
and leader and instructor of the thir- 
teen-piece band, only one of whose 
members comes from outside the township, took 
me up to the hall over the store. The store is 
housed in a two-story brick building. 

‘*We used this for a sort of storeroom be- 
fore,’’ he said, ‘‘but after Father Schiltz got 
here, he figured that there were other places 





der in the fall. Two crops 
of corn follow before the 
the land gets back to 
oats again. 

There are difficulties, 
as there are in other sec- 
tions, in pasturing sweet 
clover. There are occa- 
sional losses among the 
cattle, and nobody seems 
to have invented an ab- 
solutely sure way of pre- 
venting bloat. Yet the 
advantages to the soil 
and the livestock, in the 
way of increased yields, 
make up for any of these 
minor disadvantages. 

The township, like most ets 
of western Iowa, is lucky in- that the soil is 
sweet and no limestone has to be added to cor- 
rect acidity. There seems to be no trouble at all 
in getting a stand of sweet clover. The same 
thing goes for alfalfa, which is grown to some 
extent in the township. The acreage, how- 
ever, doesn’t rival that of sweet clover, be- 
cause it breaks up the rotation and because it 








Digging ‘the ditch to bring water to the park. 


that we could just as well use to store our 
goods. 


got a stock of chairs. L 
dred and fifty or more people in for special 
meetings.”’ 


In ‘this hall, the people of the community : 


have been putting on (Concluded on page 9) 





meeting-place for ‘the Farm Bureau, |} 











So we put on an extra stairway to iy 
cut down the fire hazard, built a stage, and 9 
We can get. two hun- 
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HERE were about six things that I had 
always wanted especially to see if I should 
ever go to India. One, of course, was the 





a j Mahal, that magnificent shrine of marble 
a 8 “4 miles of jew eled inlay which stands today 


WPiike a dream of an Arabian Night, and has re- 


a ae | aained thru all the centuries unchallenged as 
k ed. at he loveliest building the world has ever seen. 

fed | ~ Another was Mt. Ev erest, its lofty peak tow- 
om ae ring above the picturesque border between 









k ipling’s hill country of India and the plateau 
of Tibet, its head proudly in the clouds, the 
Phighest mountain in the world—and never yet 
_ Bsealed by man! Whoever climbs Mt. Everest, 








the ‘Jim and a couple of Bengalettes in an American 
the mission school in India. 





of well over five miles high, will place his foot 
na, [Where no other man has ever stood before. I 
? 


jr. PWanted to see Mt. Everest, and stand, a puny 
mortal at its feet, and congratulate it upon its 













ose , : ; 
ok pSuccess in thus long defying all the science and 
jg [the courage of man even in these aggressive 


Ftimes, in his futile attempts to stand upon that 
mountain, the highest spot in the world. 

' Another was the Holy Ganges, that sacred 
tiver of India, to bathe in whose waters means 
purification from sin. To die by the side of the 
‘FHindu’s Mother Ganges is blessedness, and to 
‘Pbe cast into the river after this blessedness in- 
‘ures eternal peace. What more could one want? 
’ I wanted to see the Kyber Pass, that bloody 
doorway into the wild lands of the terrible 
Afghans beyond the northwest frontier. I want- 
ed to see a Bengal tiger, and the Black Hole of 
Caleutta. I wanted to see the dusky cousins 
‘of Kipling’s Kim, and the comrades of his 
‘Soldiers three.- There was also a missionary 
‘eousin of my own to visit, besides the three hun- 


red million sons of poor old Mother India 


ppereelt. 
' And then there were the Towers of Silence 
Bombay, the burial grounds of the rich Par- 
s. They were the nearest in geographical or- 
der, and so we would stay on the boat and see 
‘these towers first. On the ship, en route, I 
Tearned that the Parsis, even tho there are only 
‘about 100,000 of them in all India, less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the total popula- 
tion of that vast and crowded peninsula, are 
§ nevertheless a real factor in the commercial and 
Ppublic life of India. They came from Persia 
hundreds of years ago, and thru all the genera- 
tions they have remained aloof from their sur- 
# founding populations, continuing alone in their 

















Around the World With Flood 


What India Shows the Traveler—the Towers of Silence of Bombay 


By Francis A. Flood 


own religion and their own eustoms. Not only 
have they not been assimilated by the 200,000,- 
000 Hindus, the 75,000,000 Mohammedans, and 
the 12,000,000 Buddhists with whom they have 
lived for more than a thousand years, but they 
have also kept their own religion to themselves, 
and seek no proselytes from other creeds. 

The natural elements, especially including 
fire, are sacred to the Parsis. Fire is the sym- 
bol of purity and good, and is therefore too 
highly regarded to be used in the cremation of 
their dead. Water is almost equally respected, 
and so is earth. None of these, of course, may 
be profaned or polluted by being used in the 
disposal of the deceased. Instead, the highly 
intelligent, progressive and well educated Par- 
sis, the most advaneed perhaps of any of the 
peoples who make up the teeming millions of 
India, have devised another system, have built 
the five famous Towers of Silence. 

In the most expensive part of Bombay, the 
wealthy Parsis have built five great cylindrical 
towers, at a cost of more than half a million 
dollars. The largest is 276 feet around and 25 
feet high. No one may ever enter one of these 
towers except the bearded men who earry the 
corpse inside, and so Jim and I, of course, were 
not allowed to see. There is, however, a model 
of one of the towers that was made for the ben- 
efit of King George when he visited India sev- 
eral years ago, and this is exhibited to visitors. 


Model Shows Interior of Towers 


About eight feet from the ground is an open- 
ing to which the bearded earriers of the dead 
ascend by a flight of steps, and thence to the 
top of the tower. The inside of the tower is 
simply a cireular gridiron sloping toward the 
center, in which there is a well five feet in di- 
ameter, Around this well there is a wall, and a 
few feet outside of that another wall, and out- 
side of that is a third wall. The spaces connect- 
ing these walls are divided off into compart- 
ments by radius walls that come out from the 
well in the center. 

The bodies of children are placed in the com- 
partments next to the well; women in the next 
row, and men in the largest compartments on 
the outside. They are placed in these grooves 
entirely nude, and in half an hour every par- 
ticle of flesh is stripped from the bones and de- 
voured by the multitude of vultures that in- 
habit the trees around the towers. The skeletons 


care left to bleach in the sun and wind until per- 


feetly dry, and then the carriers of the dead 
drop the bones into the well in the middle. Here 
they erumble and return to the dust from which 
they came, thus fulfilling the Parsi saying that 
the rich and poor must meet in death. 

‘“The surroundings of the Towers,’’ says 
John Murray, ‘‘are arranged to foster calm 
meditation. The mourner at once arrives at 
the house of prayer, and around is a beautiful 
garden full of flowers and flowering shrubs, 
where, under the shade of fine trees, relatives 
of the deceased can sit and meditate; and the 
view to the west and south over the waters, and 
to the east and north over the harbor and the 
distant mountains beyond, is enchanting. Even 
the eypresses, as the Parsis themselves say, 
tapering upward, point the way to heaven.”’ 

This thoroly organized and carefully planned 
method of earing for the dead, always with 
the idea of peaceful meditation and quiet dig- 
nity, and the whole process in tune with the 
respect for the sacred elements that these in- 
telligent and enlightened people, the Parsis, 
have, was in marked contrast to the exhibi- 
tions that one can see any hour of any day at 
any of the thousands of burning ghats used by 
the Hindus. 

In the dusty courtyard of one old Hindu tem- 
ple on the banks of the Holy Ganges, I saw a 
greasy young Gunga Din burning the body of 
his mother. He was ragged and barefooted and 
alone, not over seventeen years of age, and he 
seemed tired-and sleepy and worn. Crumpled 
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on the rough woodpile he had heaped there on 
the ground, lay the form of a woman, covered 
by some dingy cotton cloths, her black hair 
tangled in the broken sticks. He had piled 
a few chunks of wood on top, applied the torch 
and was standing by, rubbing the smoke out of 
his eyes, when Jim and I approached. 

Our native guide questioned the nonchalant 
youth and then reported that the corpse was 
the mother of the boy. She had died that morn- 
ing. He would wait until she was almost all 
consumed and then throw the rest into the 
sacred river, where hundreds of people were 
dathing for the purification of their sins and 
the healing of their ills. 

But Agra was next on our route—Agra, 
where the old Mogul emperors of India once 
ruled, and where, of still more importance to 
me, one of the greatest Moguls of them all built 
the Taj Mahal. We had seen the way these mod- 
ern Parsis and Hindus dispose of their dead 
today; we would now behold the magnificent 
marble mausoleum built centuries ago by the 
Mohammedan Mogul emperor for his favorite 
wife, the beautiful Mumtaz-i-Mahal. We had 
gasped when we saw in Bombay the five Towers 
of Silence, costing half a million dollars to 
build, and used for the disposal and last resting 
place of thousands of enlightened Parsis. We 
boarded the train for Agra in order to see the 
mammoth mausoleum, built at a cost of $15,- 
000,000 to commemorate the memory of one 
Persian woman, one wife of a Mohammedan 
emperor of India. 

Jim said we would ride third-class, which is 
almost strict heresy in India as in Africa. but 











Flood and a small citizen of India in the door of 


their third class compartment. The compart- 
ment was about as big as the doorway. 


ride third-class we did. It wasn’t so bad at first 
because, with the assistance of a _ well-inten- 
tioned porter and a few well-intentioned rupees 
in the fold of his sash, we two white Sahibs 
managed to get 51 per cent of the space in a 
compartment, which gave us a controlling in- 
terest. In fact, it gave us an exclusive right to 
the compartment as long as that car (carriage, 
as the English eall it) remained with. the train. 
But just as all good things end-some time, so 
do things that are not so good, and our exclusive 
ride in a third-class compartment ended eventu- 
ally. I'll tell you about it next week. : 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 
































HEN storm windows rattle, and 
winter winds whistle thru the 
cracks so that you have to keep baby 
in her high chair or the floor drafts 
will give her a eold—then is when you 
begin to think and plan of the house 
you’re going to have—some day. 
When the “some day” is to be doesn’t 
matter especially because everyone en- 
joys planning his own dream house, 
and no house was ever planned by 
some one for some one else that ex- 
actly fitted that person’s needs. 

The house plan on this page isn’t 
the “House that Jack Built,” but it 
is the house that Uncle Sam has 
planned for you. Why not sit down 
with a pencil and paper some evening 
and remodel this plan to fit your own 
needs? I did just that, and so thoroly 
enjoyed it that I’m going to tell you 
exactly what I did to this house that 
has been planned for you and me by 
Uncle Sam. 

Of course, the first thing to do was 
to pick a location for the house—not 
too close to the road and the summer 
dust, and with plenty of tree shade. 
That would involve a tree planting 
plan for some of you but you’d enjoy 
the planning these winter evenings— 
and then you might become so inspired 
you would actually enjoy the planting 
next spring. I wanted a regular Joyce 
Kilmer tree—a chummy kind of tree 
with “birds’ nests in its hair.” Since 
it takes a tree nearly as long to mature 
as it does the dream house, it’s a 
rather wise plan to get the trees 
planned and planted. 

Have you been studying this plan 
with an analytical eye as you read? 
Then I’m sure that you asked prac- 
tically the same questions that I did 
when you noticed the laundry room 
plan: “Why so much space for laun- 
dry when the operation takes place 
but once a week?” and “Why no space 
at all for that bevy of boots and coats 
and hats that all farm men have?” 
Does the average housewife want the 
every morning, noon and night process 
of “washing up” to take place in the 
bathroom? I can imagine the men fil- 
ing past those laundry tubs every day 
of the week and when Monday morn- 
ing comes I can just see most house- 
wives “unloading” the tubs of extra 
hats, mittens, papers and the rest of 
the weekly accumulation. And she’d 
doubtless find that she’d added some 
of her own things to that heap. 

As I studied this government plan 
it seemed te me that the location and 
size of the laundry reom made it an 
ideal room to “run interference” for 
the rest ef the house and save scatter- 
ing the everyday accumulation of dirt. 
Simce the men come thru 
that room when coming in 
from work, why not make it 
their room? With this 
thought in mind in my own 
remodeled plan, I allowed 
space for work garments, 
and a lavatory in place of 
the laundry tubs. There 
was even room for an office 
desk, and every farmer 
needs that desk where it is 
handy, especially in muddy 
weather. That bars tucking 
the desk way back in a cor- 
ner of the living-room. The 
laundry room could he 
planned in the basement. 

I think that, if the men 
like the room that’s toe be 
theirs, then every house- 
wife will like the kitchen 
—after a few changes have 


Winter Building Plans 


moved the table over in front of the 
windows. That lets the dishwashing 
process take place close to the cooking 
room—and yet away from the heat. I 
even considered taking out the parti- 
tions between the cooking room, fuel 
and storage rooms and building cup- 
boards an@ one of those “outside in- 
side” wood boxes. It could be done so 
easily and then the work table could 
be put in the work room and the win- 
dow end of the kitchen converted into 
an “eating nook.” 

I planned to leave out the built-in 
cupboard between the kitchen and 
dining room, but that might be just 
the feature that you liked best. Built- 
in furniture, to me, has such a big 
chance to become the thing I don’t 
want after I’ve used it for awhile. 
That wall space in the dining room 
would be just the ideal space for an 


touched. The living room plan has 
one feature that you'll especially like. 
That is the built-in closet beside the 
fireplace. I’m not sure I’d leave it 
there, however, because it seems to me 
Id like the spaces on either side of 
the fireplace to be the same. That 
would mean taking out both closets 
and converting them into book shelves 
or closing the closet on the living room 
side and making a blanket closet with 
huge drawers on the bed room side. 
That was what I finally did and then 
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The above plan was designed to meet 
the needs of the average farm home. 
Below, the elevation shows that it is 
a bungalow type. 


old walmut secretary and that would 
give me a decorative piece of furniture 
that I eeuld be proud of, as well as 
ample space for dishes and linen. 

The space left on the kitchen side 
could be used for the oi? stove if the 
storage and fuel. partitions are not left 
out. 


The general floor plan of the house, 
I like very much. I left the front 
plan of the house practically un- 
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planned a narrow set of book shelves 
on either side of the fireplace. I used 
the hall closet for out-of-doors wraps. 
Couldn’t you just sit and dream for 
an hour over the fireplace? We used 
to think there was no place for one in 
a country home, but now I can’t im- 
agine a country home without one. 
¥ou’ll netice that the stair and hall- 
ways are especially well planned for 
the country home. It’s possible to slip 
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upstairs from the back part of th 
house—or we can use the stairwa : 
from the frent part of the house with™ 2 
out going thru the “workshop.” There! 
is no limit to the possibilities of clos. 
ing that part of the house that isn’t in 
use. That is a big advantage during 
the winter months when heating be. 
comes a problem. The front part of 
the house could be closed entirely an¢@ 
the dining room converted into a liv-§% 
ing room-dining room. - 
I like the planning of the closet# I 
space and added only one storage cup- and 
board for linen. That was on the wall @% 
of the bataroom opposite the tub. The 2"° 
storage space would be very practical =. 
for the towels and bed linen. : 
A feature that you may not like is ell’s 
the sleeping porch—and yet once you Taue' 
have acquired the sleeping porch hab- ooh 


it, nothing seems the same without -* 
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one. I like the accessibility of this Th 
sleeping poreh to all of the bedrooms, § 

It’s especially nice to know that the ec 
blue prints for this house as it is pet 
shown on this page are available to - 
you free of charge. They may be se-. rt 
cured from the United States Depart- ? 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ee 
Address your requests to the Division on 
of Agricultural Engineering. The & om ; 


number of the plan is 702. He 
This is indeed a homebuilding serv- 





ice that we all can appreciate. Other nt 
house plans are available but working las h 
plans are relatively expensive to pro- rou 


duce and only one set of plans can be 
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sent to the individual.—E. B. om 

‘ | migt 
Practical L; ing |" 

Landscape Gardening | ;,. 

One of the new books of vital inter. Shot: 

est to those of our readers who are a 


anxious te improve and beautify their J ,,. 





homes is “Practical Landscape Gar- f light 
dening,” by Gridland, and published at Fiance 
$2.50 by the A. T. De La Mare Co., had 
New York City. on t 

This is a book of 280 pages, written § othe 
for the man or woman of average § comi 
means, and takes up in a simple and & Mar! 
Iogical way all the elements that enter § towz 


into the beautifying of homes, starting “y 
with the locatiom or placing of the § ya, 
building, and leading the reader thru It 


the subsequent steps to ereate a pleas- § jo 
ing whole. of | 

it tells im detail all about lawn mak- § 4,5, 
ing, gutters, catch basins, drives and § 950, 


roadways, walks, pergolas, terraces, 
pools, fountains, garden seats, rustie 
houses, and so on; gives layouts and 
Planting plans for lots from twenty 
feet in width up; contains ninety-one 
photograph illustrations, sixty-seven 
sketches and thirty-three plans, nine- 
teen of which are planting 
plans accompanied by plant- 
ing keys, 








Several points should be 
taken into consideration, in 
regard te the unnecessary 
expense of construction of 
building. The arrangement 
of the rooms and the exte- 
rior of the dwelling itself § 
makes. a great deal of differ- § 
ence in the expense. | 

The cost of building 4 
house depends upon its cu 


bic foot content. It is wise # °" 

to avoid teo many angles or + 

ells. im a house if one would 

cut the cost. . 
If the reoms are rather § . 

large, construction cost may M 


be cut. since this involves 
less wall space and fewer 
openings inside of the dwell 
ing. . 
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‘(eeu THOMPSON sat in 
the saddle in front of the Cassidy 


sbin. Two men waited behind him. 


P hompson had his hands crossed over 


the pommel. Mark kept his eyes on 
‘them, rather than on the fellow’s face, 
‘on the small, blue eyes over ‘the big 
nose. Thompson wore a pistol on each 
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‘side, in holsters on his belt instead of 
jn saddle holsters. How quick could he 
them out? 

“We're putting on a ‘big drive to- 
night,” he said. “Have this team ready 
about midnight. Then we’ll have some 
gore work for you. Brown, him, 
has been too easy on you.” 

“T’ll be ready for you,” said Marx, 

}and meant it.. Perhaps some glimmer- 
‘ing of his meaning slipped into his 
tone, for Thompson looked at him 
gharply as he turned away. 
_ “We need the team to cart off Mitch- 
ell’s ears,” he added, and gave a gruff 
laugh which was echoed by the other 
‘two. “And yours, too,” Thompson put 
on for Mark’s benefit, “if I decide I 
don’t quite like the set of them.” 

They rode off. Mark looked at the 
gun. It was about five o’clock. Plenty 
‘of time. He woutd let them get in 
town, and wait for darkness before he 
started. 

First he took the team out in the 
woods and hobbled them. Wolves might 
eause trouble, but he had to take that 
chance. To leave the team in the cor- 
ral was to be sure to lose them. 

He “came back, ate supper, fed the 
cow and the ox, strapped on the old 
flint-lock pistol and prepared to leave. 
As he stood in the doorway, he looked 
Faround the room with affection. Mark 
wondered if he were ever to see it 
again. Tonight might tell the story, 
Imight bring to a focus all the smolder- 
‘ing fire of the district. Or it might 
merely - witness two or three pistol 
shots, leave a body or two limp on the 
‘snow, and make no change—except to 
the men who were dead. 











‘looked for Mitchell. 
| Of place. 
‘best dress, brought from back east 
years ago, fantastically wide skirts, 






“him. 








Mark got in town after dark, to find 
lights out in most houses, but the bal- 
‘ance made up in the little hotel that 
“had been opened to rival Brown’s. This, 
on the edge of the hollow where the 
‘other business houses were, had light 


coming out of every crack and window. 


‘Mark found a string of people going 
‘toward it. 

“What’s it about? Somebody getting 
Married?” he asked. 

It was the Jackson Day ball, he 
learned. Good Democrats, the people 
-of Bellevue were celebrating. Mark 
‘thought that the bandits had picked a 
“good night. _Nobody would be paying 


Fany attention to them. 


Mark went in rather bashfully and 
He felt quite out 
Each woman was in her one 


lace at the bosom, fine shawls drawn 


over bare necks that must have felt 


the chill of the drafty room. Among 


_the men were a few ruffled shirts, some 
| black broadcloth suits, 
them wore homespun. 


but more of 
Still, the occa- 
sion was honored by the absence of 
anyone in the leather shirt and leg- 


'gings that were still standard work-a- 
‘day dress of many of the community. 
_Mark’s shirt was the only specimen of 
| buckskin in the room. 


He found Mitchell, and Sublett with 
They followed Mark outside. 
“Are you armed?” he asked. 

“T am, and so are two-thirds of the 
‘Men in the house,” answered Mitchell 
arply. “What of it?” 











' Mark told what Thompson had said. 

















‘He guessed that the gang would round 



























up what stock they could, break in on 
ball, shoot Mitchell, and go on. 
Mitchell showed his teeth. “We’re 
y,” he said. Sublett nodded. 
‘Might as well have it now as any 
lime,” Sublett added. “We're obliged 
you, tho.” 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


Mark ventured to ask about Sally 
Dowling. 

“IT suppose she’ll be along with my 
wife,” said Mitchell. “I came on early.” 

They went back inside. Mark retreat- 
ed to the doorway of the house across 
the way, got, out of the wind, and wait- 
ed. He noticed that when the door to 
the hotel opened, there were always 
three men, and the same three, to greet 
the newcomers, Evidently, the Jack- 
son Day dancers were prepared. 

More women went in. Mark did not 
know Mrs. Mitchell, but he felt ssure 
he would not miss the girl. Yet ap- 
parently he had. He saw no one that 
looked like her. More impatient, he 
tried peering thru the window, but in 
the revolving group of bowing ladies 
and gentlemen who moved to the fid- 
dles, he could not place her, nor was 
she among those who sat along the 
walls. 


L” iapeaae was getting colder and more 
irritated. He knew where Mitch- 
ell lived. He would try there. 

As he went along the street, Mark 
thought he could hear someone stirring 
up by Brown’s Hotel. He wondered if 
they were bringing horses stolen in 
Illinois across the river, or whether 
they were making a clean sweep of the 
stock belonging to their enemies on 
this side. He came within fifty yards 
of Mitchell’s house, and then -rushed 
for the cover of the nearest cabin. 

Three saddled horses were standing 
in front of Mitchell’s. There was a 
light in the house. As he watched, a 
man dragging a couple of heavy bags 
came out the door, and tied them to 
the saddles. Then he went back. 

Mark began to creep closer. He 
came around by the back of the Mitch- 
ell dwelling, and got softly up to the 
window of the main room, It was oiled 

(Continued on page 18) 





Cleaning Sediment From 
Radiator 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“We have a truck which has been 
overheating. By changing radiators 
we overcame the heating trouble and 
now would like to have you give us 
directions for cleaning out the old ra- 
diator, what material to use, how long 
it should be left in, and so on.” 





Two processes are necessary for 
complete cleaning of a radiator or cool- 
ing system, first treating with a strong 
caustic solution of washing or sal- 
soda, concentrated lye or some of the 
commercial cleaning solutions. This 
is to remove any grease, gummy de- 
posits, and so on. These should be 
used according to the directions of the 
manufacturers. One pound of concen- 
trated lye to seven gallons of hot wa- 
ter usually is effective. 

Next, .the radiator and cooling sys- 
tem should be treated to remove lime 
deposits from hard water, which the 
caustic solution will not affect. The 
usual garage method is to use equal 
parts of commercial hydrochloric acid 
and water, leaving it in about twenty 
to thirty minutes. 

After pouring out the acid solution, 
the cooling system should be flushed 
out with water under pressure. It is 
then a good safeguard to pour in the 
used caustic solution again to neutral- 
ize any acid which might remain, then 
wash thoroly again. There is always 
some slight danger that the acid treat- 
ment may eat thru places already cor- 
roded, or may open up cracks which 
otherwise would not have shown, but 
as the radiator is practically useless 
if it is limed, the danger is not very 
serious. 


Power Lost in Shafting 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Will you kindly tell us the amount 
of power wasted when a gas engine is 
belted to a line shaft and then to a 
feed grinder instead of being belted 
direct from engine to grinder?” 

The amount of power wasted by a 
shaft is a very variable quantity, de- 
pending on the kind of bearing used, 
on how carefully the bearings are 
lined, on how they are lubricated, on 
where the pulleys are placed and how 
well the belt pulls are balanced, and 
so on. Tests on fairly large shafting 
by one of the manufacturers of fric- 
tion reducing bearings indicated that 
shafting running in ordinary plain 
journal bearing wastes around 20 per 
cent of the total power, while the 
use of anti-friction shaft bearings 
might cut this to 5 or 6 per cent, and 
in exceptional cases to 2 per cent, of 
total power required. 

In many cases, however, the added 
convenience and the saving in cost 
by running several machines from the 
engine or motor or the ability of one 
man to look after three or four opera- 
itons at the same time might well jus- 
tify wasting a small amount of power 
in shafting. 





Sweet Clover and Cooperative Spirit 


(Continued from Page 6) 


occasional home talent plays. Here 
the band holds its concerts. Various 
social events are also held here. 

The basement of the church was 
opened as a meeting-place for less for- 
mal gatherings. Here the Farm Bu- 
reau meetings are usually held, with 
an attendance that runs from-one to 
two hundred. The Farm Bureau mem- 
bership in the township, by the way, 
has doubled in the last year. There 
were thirty-five families in the Farm 
Bureau a year ago; thirty-eight new 
families have been added. 

In planning the program for the last 
year, all the groups in the township 
rallied to three mdin projects. These 
groups included the Farm Bureau, the 
Four-H clubs, the men’s and women’s 
organizations of the parish, the farm- 
ers’ elevator and the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company. 

The first project laid out was work 
among young people in the direction of 
greater interest in agriculture, and in 
the development of the cooperative 
spirit. The school was able to get an 
instructor trained in agriculture for 
the winter months, to give courses for 
the older boys and girls. The culmina- 
tion of this instruction was a local fair 
with competition in judging of various 





farm products. A bird study contest 
was carried on among the children, and 
a baby beef club formed. A pig club 
had been organized previously. The 
township worked up to the high stan- 
dard of having 80 per cent of its chil- 
dren of club age enrolled in the Four-H 
clubs or one of the associated organiza- 
tions. In the parade of Four-H club 
members at the county Farm Bureau 
picnic, at Harlan, last summer, one- 
third of the boys and girls in line came 
from Washington township. 

The big enterprise for the juveniles, 
however, was the planting of a tree 
nursery. The township has few native 
trees. Windbreaks and some of the 
trees around the farm houses are soft 
maple or other trees of rather low 
value both from the point of view of 
utility and of decoration. In order to 
make a start in getting a supply of 
shade trees that could be distributed in 
the neighborhood at low cost, the 
school bought 1,625 seedlings and 
young trees and set them out in a nurs- 
ery in the newly acquired park. These 
trees included hard maples, white 
birch, elms, Norway spruce, blue spruce 
and a variety of other deciduous trees 
and evergreens, a total of 600 ever- 
greens and around 1,000 of the decidu- 
ous trees. 





The trees were planted and cared 
for entirely by the boys and girls. of 
the community. Different grades in 
the school were given different sec- 
tions of the nursery to care for. The 
favorable season, combined with the ex 
cellent care given the trees by the boys 
and girls, brought a surprising percent- 
age of the seedlings thru to fall in good 
shape. In going up and down the rows 
of seedlings in the nursery, it looked 
as if not more than one per cent had 
died. : 

The second project was the acquisi- 
tion of a community playground and 
its equipment. About a year ago, a 
six-acre traet of pasture land along the 
creek to the north of town was bought 
by the parish. A baseball diamond was 
staked out; backstops and some bleach- 
ers were put up. The diamond has 
been used extensively in contests with 
teams from other communities in the 
county. Kitten-ball has always been a 
feature of the community program, and 
during the fall months four teams from 
different corners of the township com- 
peted almost weekly. 


The tree nursery is in one corner 
of the park. Scattered over the park 
are over fifty young trees, twenty pur- 
chased from nurseries and set out, and 
thirty good-sized trees that were moved 
from nearby points and set out in the 
park. These trees, which were moved 
by men and boys of the community, 
measured all the way from one to six 
inches in diameter and from ten to 
thirty feet in height. Of thirty-two 
moved in this way, only seven have 
died—a good record for transplanting 
of large trees by anybody, and especial- 
ly so when this was the first job of the 
sort any of this group had undertaken. 


The park project is really part of the 
third major project of the community, 
which turned on the job of developing 
the habit of cooperation among the 
people of the district. The moving, set- 
ting out and caring for the trees in the 
park was one of the big jobs under- 
taken by the community as a whole. 
Two hundred boys and men helped on 
this. Labor was also donated freely in 
taking care of the park, laying out the 
diamond, and so on. 

Another enterprise that tested the 
cooperative spirit of the neighborhood 
was the job of laying the pipes to bring 
city water into the park, so as to pro- 
vide drinking water during games and 
at picnics, and also that the seedlings 
could be watered easily. This meant 
the digging of a trench 200 yards long. 
Sixty-two men turned out for this 
piece of work. 

Washington township still has some 
distance to go before it reaches the va- 
rious goals it has set. In the field of 
production, probably even more land 
needs to be seeded down to sweet clo- 
ver regularly, and more farms need to 
use the McLean county system. In the 
field of marketing, the fa~mers’ ele- 
vator, which is doing a good business 
in hogs and side lines, as well as in 
grain, probably needs to be reorgan- 
ized on a cooperative basis. It is en- 
titled to credit for joining the Iowa 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers and arranging 
for an outside audit. It is still a stock 
company and only one-fifth of its pa- 
trons are stockholders. Two hundred 
pupils are crowding the old school 
building to capacity, and a new build- 
ing is listed as a part of the commu- 
nity’s future program. 

With all these discounts, a picture of 
Washington township today, compared 
with a picture of it two years ago or 
even a year ago, shows a remarkable 
development in every major field. Farm 
practices are improving; the elevator 
is making more money than it did a 
little while ago; the social life of the. 
community has been greatly stimulat- 
ed, and the cooperative spirit of the 
members of the community is much 
more in evidence than in the old days. 
It may not rank as high on the 400 
points out of the 1,000 that are given 
in our score card for. general all-around 
excellence; -but it has a fair claim to 
the greater portion of the 600 points 
allotted for improvement in the last 
year. 
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Another Agricultural Mar- 
keting Plan 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In our opinion, the most simple and 
best-way to handle certain of our lead- 
ing agricultural products such as ce- 
reals, cotton and tobacco, and to deal 
with the surplus problem, would be 
to: have a government agency under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture to buy, sell and store such 
products just as Joseph did with wheat 
in Egypt 3,700 years ago. In buying 
these products the government might 
pay for them by an issue of paper 
money not greater in volume at any 
time than the value of such products 
held in store in government-owned 
warehouses. : 

This would be a perfectly safe prop- 
osition. It would furnish a _ large 
amount of perfectly safe currency. It 
would furnish funds for moving and 
stering crops whenever it was needed 
without being dependent upon the 
banking interests and without having 
to pay interest on such funds while 
crops were being marketed and stored, 
nor would it require the collection of 
an equalization fee. It could be made 
operative almost as soon as it would 
become a law as it would not be de- 


‘pendent upon the organization of a 


lot of cooperative marketing associa- 
tions thru which to operate as is the 
case with the McNary-Haugen plan. 

With an appropriation one-half as 
great as the last McNary-Haugen bill 
called for, for the purpose of buildings, 
buying or lease grain elevators and 
warehouses, such an agency eould go 
to work as soon as it would be cre- 
ated and buy, sell and store products 
and repayment to the treasury and 
further needs for warehouse facilities 
could be taken care of as a legitimate 
part of the handling expenses. 

There could be no loss or expense 
to the government as each commodity 
should be handled on a strictly self- 
supporting basis and would have to 
bear costs of handling and any losses 
that might oceur. 

When Mr. Heover was food admin- 
istrator during the World war his 
$500,000,000 grain corporation, backed: 
by the government, accomplished won- 
ders: in a remarkably short space of 
time. Except for the suggestions we 
have made in regard to financing, it 
was run on essentially the same plan 
we are here advocating. 

B. U. HIESTER. 

Illinois. 


More About Hired Men 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: f 

Just been reading the letter printed 
in your paper of November 30 “from a 
hired man’s wife,” and IF must say I 
would have to “see” this said hired 
man to really believe, that he is such 
as his wife thinks he is. 

Now, F happen to be the boss’s wife 
and we have had hired men, married 
and single, for twenty years, and while 
we have had some excellent men, we 
kave our first time yet to get one who, 
as this wife says, “was going to the 
field while the boss was eating break- 
fast.” In most cases the boss was fin- 
ishing the chores whilé the hired man 
was either getting his own or eating @ 
eold breakfast while his wife was 
away from home or still in bed. 

In our time of hiring men we have 
never asked our men to wait one min- 
ute for their wages; if there was any 





~waiting to be done, our family did it 
as we felt that wages came first. As’ 


for words of appreciation, wken the 
hired man’s wife is away the man ate 
his meals with us. Did hé’ appreciate 
it? No; at the end of the month did 
he say, “How much was my board?” 


He took his check without even a 
“Thank you” for either. 

Most hired men’s wives need not 
complain about meals served to thresh- 
ers, for a good many of their own men 
eat bread and milk for breakfast, and 
less for the other two meals of the day. 

This wife also spoke of working for 
$50 per month, paying rent, and for 
gas going to and from work, buying 
grain for a cow. We pay our man 
$57.50 per month, furnish him a house, 
garden spot, a potato patch, two gal- 
lons of milk per day, or feed for a cow 
if he owns one, a chance to raise a cer- 
tain amount of chickens or two dozen 
eggs per week, and a hog in the fall to 
butcher. Most men want about twice 
as much ground for garden as. they 
will use and then when it is too late in 
the season you can have it or let it 
grow up to weeds. 

Yes, I wonder why they stay. All 
my love for farm life would vanish if 
I was used the way this wife seems to 
think she is, and in this part of the 
world where both are hustlers they 
are soon farming for themselves. 

As for the married men being more 


because you seem to be unfortunate 
enough to be the hired’ man, and he 
the boss, does not mean that he owes 
you anything but decent treatment, 
wages and respect, and he has all 
this coming to him. 


Iowa. A READER. 


Horse Thieves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

IT can tell you why it took many 
years to find why the horses that were 
stolen east of the Mississippi river dis- 
appeared at a certain locality and no 
trace was ever found of them. When 
a.stolen horse once crossed the Mis- 
sissippi river it went into a bluff near 
town. If there were too many stran- 
gers in town, the horses were moved 
to their last and safest hiding place, 
from which they claim not a single 
horse was ever found or taken. 

Here are the facts as I heard them 
from an old ex-horse thief that once 
worked with the band. He claimed 
the man that ran a ferry near Bellevue 
was one of the band of horse thieves. 
One of their best protections was that 

















& Co., Moline, Ill. 








THE FIRST MANURE SPREADER 


This farm tool is younger than lots of our readers. 
above shows the first practical manure spreader. 
Kemp, at Maqoq, Quebec, in 1877. The machine is: now owned by Deere 


The picture 
It was made by R. S. 








dependable, that is all wrong. The 
farmer would rather hire him because 
a good many single men are so disa: 
greeable in your home. 

We have a man the year around and 
as yet we have never put one out after 
the corn was husked but kept him, for 
we were as good as our word. But 
did they always keep their word and 
stay’ with you? How about the way 
they acted about husking corn, some 
getting about twenty-five bushels per 
day for you, and when your corn was 
in and you let them take your team 
and wagon to husk for the neighbors, 
they got 100 or 110 per day? They 
didn’t even make their wages for you, 
yet expect their winter job. 

Indeed, there are two sides to this 
question, but all kinds of arguments 
would never convince me that it’s al? 
the farmers’ fault. We're willing to 
take our share of it for it is not one 
bit more pleasant to hire than it is to 
be hired; and whenever yow are tired 
of your job there is sorheone waiting 
to take it. As for hired men being 
“pests,” we couldn’t farm without 
them, but in a good many cases they 
get too good an opinion of themselves: 
and’ feel that everything must come 
their way. Just Jook yourself im the 
face and’ see if you have always looked’ 


- after the interest of the boss as you 


seem to think he should-yours. Just 


‘and from St. Louis to Indiana. 


they owned and’ operated about twelve 
taverns or road houses with saloons 
attached. 

I suppose Mr. Murphy knows. that 
the band stole horses all the way from 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., to St. Louis, 
Does 
he know that the band’ stole the fast- 
est running horse in Missouri and sold 


it nearly twelve months later in In-~ 


diana? 


Nebraska. &. G. BROWN. 





Different Interests 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Congress says: “When the farmers 
can decide on what they want, then we 
can do. something.” 

The farmer’s problem is a different 
one in each state. My Iowa neighbor 
says, “Don’t do anything to: raise the 
price of wheat; we have flour to. buy.” 
Here in Ohio; a speaker at a farmers’ 
institute, a few weeks ago, said, “Don’t 
do anything to reduce freight rates, 
We can’t begin to compete with the fer- 
tility of the west. Keep the rates up, 
and keep the: west out.” 

Personally, my interests are in South 
Dakota, where the savings of my an- 
cestors seem lost or. buried. 

A TAX-PAYER IN THREE 
STATES. 
Ohio: 


From the Wife of a Farm 
Operator 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read the article from tha 
“Hired Man’s Wife,” I think I cay 
speak from a little experience on both 
sides. We worked out by the month 
during the war in 1918 at $50 pew 
month for a year, and with a family 
of four saved $350, used a car, paid. our 
insurance, and had plenty to eat and 
wear. I think if this “Hired Man‘s 
Wife” would open her eves to her own 
business and not try to run. her boss’s 
business, she would see where other 
hired men save their money. It is 
true, some men are hard to work for, 
but if a man keeps his place as a 
“hired man” and not stand around to 
see what the “boss” is doing, he us- 
ually gets along all right: The hired 
man probably isn’t complaining. nearly 
as much as the wife, more thru jeal- 
ousy than ahything else. The man 
surely knows he has a good job or he 
would not have turned down such. an 
alluring job as the wife stated. 

When a man hires out by the month 
or year he knows his time isn’t his 
own and should not expect pay when 
he did not earn it. If he’ worked in 
town and laid off a. day he would not 
expect pay; so why should he get paid 
on the farm? : 

We own a farm of our own now 
after ten years of farming and have 
hired married men as. well as single 
men and have found it usually the 
“hired man’s wife” that. does the com- 
plaining, more thru jealousy than any- 
thing else. If the farmer’s wife wants 
to cooperate to please her own hus- 
band ‘it is. her business.and. not the 
“hired man’s. wife’s.’’ 

“A BOSS’S WIFE.” 

Towa. 





A Warren County Gang 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A band of thieves had their head: 
quarters at old Hammondsburg in 
Warren. county. Their leader was a 
man named Proctor. They operated 
much like the hog thieves: in “Ike, the 
Mail Order Detective,” except they 
would kill the hogs in the farmer’s 
pen befere carting them: away. Proe- 
ter was suspected; but there was no 
direct evidence against him,. and: the 
farming communities round about 
were pretty well intimidated! 

Finally Proctor grew so) bold that 
he attempted to rob: a house: single- 
handed: He went to the house and 
kneeked. A girl working for the old 
couple he intended: to: reb: opened the 
door and when she saw a masked: mam 
before her, grappled with: him: and tore 
the mask off his face. He shot her 
down and fled: 

The girl was mortally wounded, but 
lived long enough to identify Procton 
as her murderer: 4 group of deter- 
mined citizens, numbering about 500, 
gathered quietly and took Proctor from 
the justice court where he was hav- 
ing a preliminary trial, and hung him 
by the neck until: dead. 

This broke’ up: the gang of thieves 
that had preyed. for months upon War- 
ren county farmers. 

NEWTON: B. ASHBY. 

Arizona. 


Who Can Match ft? + 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Is this an exceptional’ recqrd?. In 
seventeen hours, seven sows farrawed 
sixty-three pigs. 





GHO. BUTTS. 
Harrison County, Towa. 
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_ success. 
of thanksgiving in.all our hearts that 
_ we have the new opportunity, and ‘that 
| Wwe can press forward to bigger and 
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Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Holiday Greetings 
T IS Christmas time again, and what 


a wonderful time iit is. Families 
are united. ‘The young folks are home 


- from ‘school. "There are remembrances 
' more appreciated for the spirit of love 


which prompts them than for their 
The tables are full of good 
To ‘the young folks 
who have ‘been away from home, how 
good ‘mother’s cooking tastes. How 
good ‘it ‘is to ‘see mother and dad and 
the brothers and ‘sisters. Games are 
played in the evening, visits are made 


-to the ‘neighbors. ‘The Christmas par- 


ty in the church and at the school 
where friendships are renewed and 
good times are ‘had together means a 


Jot. It‘is the time of the year when we 


think of ‘how much home means to 
us, and when we think what our asso- 
ciations in ‘the neighborhood mean. 

In Christmas, like in anything else, 
we get out of it largely what we put 
into it. Tf love and unselfishness, that 


_is the crop we reap and our hearts are 
warmed .ant: stimulated ‘by the Christ- 


mas joy. And as we approach the 


_ New Year we ‘bécome more thoughtful. 
| We think of ‘the year just closing, of 


how ‘we could improve on the things 


“we did, anil we make New Year's res- 


olutions that we will take more ad- 
vantage of ‘the opportunities fhe New 


' Year affords. It is a new ‘beginning. 
While we forget the mistakes of the 


past year, yet we profit by their mak- 
ing. We-resolve that we will be more 
kindly, more thoughtful and enjoy a 
bigger part of the year ahead. Some- 
times we dislike to ‘look at ourselves 
in the glass and think clearly. And 
yet it is a good thing to do. We should 
not brood over the mistakes we made 
in the past, ‘but we should profit by 


them, and make them the means for 


future improvement and development. 
We can not change the past but we 
can plan for the future and it is just 
as necessary to plan our lives and do 
some real thinking about the plan we 
want to.adopt, as it is to plan any un- 
dertaking of which we want to make a 
There should be a real spirit 


better things in life. And so I wish 
all you folks on the farm a Happy 


New Year and ‘a full ‘measure of ac- 


complishment, joy and satisfaction in 


-every one of the fifty-two weeks in 


1929. It lies within our power to make 
out of the new year largely what we 
will. 1t is the spirit in which we close 


' the old year.and start on the new that 


counts. There’s .a ‘real message for 
each and every .one-of ‘us in Christmas 
and New Year’s, from the oldest to 
the youngest, if we have open hearts 


_ to receive it, which I am sure our 
' young folks as well as ‘the older folks 
| on the farm ‘have. 


Stunt Prizes 
How about stunts? Have you had 


' one? Hf not, why mot? ‘What was ‘the 
| prize stunt of the evening, and who 
| put itt on, ‘the iboys, ‘the girls or the 


older folks? Iam ‘sure ‘that many of 


- you ‘have :adopted our suggestion of 
having a stunt evening :at your Four-H 
| Club or Scout meeting and likewise 
_ have adopted tthe suggestion of asking 
_ the iparents ‘to ‘have a ‘pari in ‘the pro- 
| gram. We want.toiknow who has had 
» the. most original ideas, who ‘has. car- 
® Tied them out most successfully. With 
















\ 


this thought in mind I wish to an- 
nounce to our boys and girls, that we 
will give a prize of ‘$5 for the ‘best 
story of .a stunt evening that reaches 
us. For the second ‘best story we -will 
give:$3, and $1 each forall other stunt 
stories we primt. The contest will 
close on March 10, as we want to give 
all of our young folks who ‘have not 
put on a stunt evening program the 
opportunity ‘to do it. There is always 
an obligation on the part of those 
who do something really ‘worth while 
to tell others about it and I am sure 
that the stories of the various stunt 
evenings put on will be mighty in- 
teresting to all our ‘boys and girls and 
likewise to the older folks as well. 
Your story of a stunt evening in or- 
der to be eligible to our contest must 
be mailed not Jater than March 10. 
The telling of the story will count, of 
course, in our contest, as ‘it should ‘be 
well told. Points will tbe allowed for 
the originality of the stunt put on and 
its value as an entertaining feature, 
and for the way in which it is put on. 
I am sure ‘that there are .a lot of orig- 
inal ideas among our young folks for 
stunt evenings. You will get a lot of 
fun in carrying them out and with 
working with other young folks ‘in put- 
ting them on. I believe that writing 
the story of your stunt‘ evening will 
be interesting to you and I:am ‘sure it 
will be read eagerly by the group 
of young folks we have in the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer homes. The more sto- 
ries of stunt evening we receive the 
better we will be pleased. We hope 
to receive many, and we do not believe 
we will be disappointed. 
Good-by, 1928! Welcome, 1929! 
Yours for more good times, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


What Scouting Means to Me 


To ‘begin with, I'll frankly tell you I 
can not here express how much Scout- 
ing really does mean to me. Why, 
when I now took back wpon the days 
when I was not a Scout, I really don’t 
see ‘how I Tived. I have ‘had a pony, 
dogs, cats, guns and everything the 
ordinary ‘boy ‘has at some time called | 
his ‘hobby, yet they meant nothing 
compared to what Scouting means ‘to 
me now. 

Scouting in general develops in 2a 
boy new ideas that make ‘him a better 
citizen to his country, a_ better 
equipped young man to go out into the 
world and fight the battles of fife, and 
a better man who is able to. look back 
and appreciate the organization that 
helped ‘him to get where the is. 

Scouting has developed m the boys 
of our country a desire for better and 
greater ideals. More of them desire to 
become good leaders, and they are tak- 
‘Ing this sure way of attaining leader- 
ship. The leader of tomorrow must 
‘be a Iqader in every sense of the word. 
He must be strong in character, doing 
always what is right; he must ‘have a 
religion and ‘be true to it; he must be 
patriotic, thinking first of* country, 
then of self; he must be all of the 
things mentioned in the Scout law. A 
good leader must be the Kind of man 
the people can look up to, admire and 
follow. 

Lone Scouting gives the rural boy 
something else besides his work to 
think of. if he has a talent to write, 
it is here that he can develep it. If 
he has not, he can turn to the other 
fields: that our “wide-open” organiza- 
tion offers. There are the merit 
badges where he may chcose his fu- 
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ture vocation. 
everything! 

All this above is what Scouting 
means to me and my fellow Scouts in 
the grand old United States. It means 
a chance to become what we. should 
and want to become.—Ray B. Nassen, 
GC, fowa Falls, Iowa. 


The Muskrat Is Boys’ Money 
By Clayton G. Gates 


- Trapping muskrat is where the av- 
erage boy trapper picks up the bulk 
of his money. Muskrats are very plen- 
tiful thruout the country, and pretty 
easily trapped, as a rule. All one has 
to do is to take time to locate this ani- 
mal, and then have a little patience in 
making the sets with reason, and then 
harvest his share of the crop. 

Muskrats are to be found along al- 
most every creek, and if there is any 
corn growing along the stream, there 
is where to go and look for them. They 
will form well-worn slides where they 
slide down the bank into the water, 
and at the foot of these slides is the 
best place to put traps for them. 
A No. 1 trap is the sort generally used, 
but I always had best results with the 
No. 1% trap, as it is heavier and 
drowns the animal more quickly, and, 
as a rule, drowning is necessary to 
keep the pelt, if the animal is caught 
by the front foot. Always stake traps 
so that the catch will be unable to get 
out of the water, or else the catch is 
uncertain. 

Another place I was always success- 
ful in trapping muskrats was at the 
mouths of small creeks. This also was 
my favorite place for trapping mink 
and raccoon. Here the muskrats go to 
wade about, and in so doing are quite 
easily drowned when caught, since the 
water is usually deep enough to drown 
a muskrat. 

There are usually places where the 
animals will dig thru from their dens 
out upon the bank, and have a land 
entrance to their homes. When this 
was done, I took a trap and shoved it 
down the entrance until it went into 
the water far below. I then pushed a 
small stake thru the ring of the chain 
and into the mud. This set never 
froze over, but remained active thru 
the winter. 

Whenever I was able to locate an 
under-water entrance, I was  pret- 
ty sure of quite a number of nice pelts. 
But such entrances are hard to locate, 
for, as a rule, they are in deep water 
and not visible to the eye. However, 
when one knows that there is a den 
élose by, it is well worth looking about 
carefully for the possibility of locating 
this entrance. 

There is always a good demand for 
muskrats, and there always will be. 
This animal, however, continues to 
hold its own, and they are still to be 
found thruout the country. 


January Star Story 
By James Stokley 
The maps show the principal stars 
seen in the sky in January. Sirius is 
the brightest of them all. In the south 


In short, Scouting is 
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It’s Banquet Time 


HIS is the time of year when you 

club folks are having your ban- 
quets. I'd like to tell you about one 
very interesting banquet that I at- 
tended at Greenfield, in Adair county. 
The club boys and girls took complete 
charge of the program. Their talks 
were centered around the meaning of 
the Four-H’s. 

Velma Reis, who was chosen as the 
best six-year record Four-H Club girl 
in Iowa, and who was sent to the Na- 
tional Four-H Club Congress this year 
at Chicago, gave her interpretation of 
the head “H.” She said: “The topic 
given to me this evening is, ‘I believe 
in the training of my head for the 
power it will give to think, to plan, 
and to reason.’ 

“Training means to educate. Edu- 
cation means to prepare for complete 
living. Complete living will bring hap- 
piness, not only to ourselves, but to 
all with whom we may come in con- 
tact. 

“The ability to think, to plan, and to 
reason, gives us a broad and helpful 
outlook which really makes life worth 
while. Thought imitates, plans, organ- 
izes; and reason chooses those things 
which are of value. 

“This year, the music memory work 
has been one phase of our head train- 
ing which has brought to us pleasure 
and profit. We will appreciate music 
more now, even tho we are not, and 
may never be, musicians. This train- 
ing has given us a taste of what good 
music is and so has done its part in 
making our lives richer and better. 

“So I offer a toast to the Four-H 
Club— 

“With the work and play we take, 
For the joys we share, beyond com- 
pare, 
And this full, rich life it will make.” 

Ruth Ridler told of the heart “H.” 
She said: 

“Faith is the symbol of a heart that 
gives life and cheer to club work. 

“It is the interest that makes play of 
a difficult task. 

“It is the force that spurs us on to 
victory and helps us stand defeat. 

“Victory does not necessarily mean 
money, or something won. If a. club 
boy or girl can accept results, either 
good or bad, with a smile, he has 
been victorious. 

“The heart means loyalty—loyalty 
to the club, loyalty to the leader, loy- 
alty to the club ideals. 

“The heart also means interest, in 
club leadership, in the home, and in 
the community. It means earnestness 
and enthusiasm, not only enthusiasm 
just before Rally Day or Achievement 
Day or at fair time, but all the year 
thru. 

“The heart means service—service 


when we accept the big jobs, afid serv-, 


ice as a soldier in the ranks. It is 
the factor that proclaims the worth 
of club work and calls forth the best 
that is in us. 

“The heart is the hidden force that 
we all must have if we ‘carry on.’” 

Lucille Howard spoke of the hand 
“HH” as “the doers of life’s achieve- 
ments.” She said: “Skillful hands 
come thru quick, active minds. Our 
hands are our tools and we must learn 
to use them well. Busy hands make 
happy girls, and happy girls love their 
work. 

“Ruskin says, ‘When love and skill 


work together; expect a masterpiece.’”’ 


Lucille couldn’t have found a nicer 
quotation to close with, could she? 

Maxine James was asked to talk 
about the health “H” and the Four-H 
Club girl. This is what Maxine said: 
“When health is lost, all taste for 
pleasure flies.. To work, we must have 


healthy bodies, for a healthy body is 
necessary to earn our living, to learn 
at school, and to take part in commu- 
nity activities. If our bodies are run 
down, we have a gloomy outlook on 
the world in general, and have no de- 
sire for work of any kind. Everybody 
likes to see a well built, healthy boy 
or girl. It means not only popularity 
but friendships that we might not oth- 
erwise have. 

“We must be careful not to overtax 
our bodies. We must have clear think- 
ing minds to gain knowledge. To in- 
sure this, we must have a healthy 
body. To have healthy bodies, we 
‘need plenty of sleep, proper clothing, 
plenty of healthful outdoor exercise 
and a careful diet. I think regular 
habits are the most essential of all. 
We all know that— 


“‘*Harly to bed, 
Early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, 
Wealthy and wise.’” 
Most of us would have stopped with 
the four “H’s,” but not those Adair 
county club folks. They added a fifth 
“H” to their list of four. Marie Say- 


is there, than health? ‘Without it 
your chances of success are reduced. 
Health makes a strong, clean body 
which calls for regular habits, regu- 
lar sleep, regular and proper eating 
and regular exercise. Most of us can 
have good health if we exercise proper 
care. 

“The heart is the self-starter of our 
lives. It inspires and encourages the 
head and the hands. It stimulates us 
to do the right thing. 

“The head is the balance wheel of 
the heart. It gives us the knowledge 
that makes it possible to do the thing 
that our heart inspires us to do. 

“There is no use to have a healthy 
body, a good heart and a wise head, 
unless we use them. The hands mean 
Four-H Club work.”—E. B. 





“Let’s Plan a Party” 


I know it’s frosty weather 
But at my house at eight 

We'll have some fun together, 
Come help us celebrate. 


Since most of you girls are home 
for the holiday vacation, I am sure 





funny. 


or by clubs. 


the Boys and Girls. 


Chicago. 
that can be done. 


them all. 





FOUR-H CLUB STUNT CONTEST 


Winter nights mean parties—and parties just seem to mean stunts. 
It’s the grandest time of the year for stunts. 
cold enough that you’d rather go to the next door neighbor’s to a party 
than all the way into town to spend an evening. 

Because this is such a splendid time of year to stage a “stunt night,” 
I’m wondering if you wouldn’t like to plan one in your own community 
with both the Four-H boys and the Four-H girls. 

Just get your clubs together and spend the evening staging stunts. 
Then pick out the winning stunt and send it to me. 
clever stunts, stunts that are beautiful, and stunts that are uproariously 
I want to know all of them. 

For the best stunt, Wallaces’ Farmer will offer a prize of five dollars, 
for second best a prize of three dollars, and one dollar for each of the other 
stunt stories that are printed.. The stunts may be sent in by individuals 


Read what Mr. Wallace has to say of stunt night in his»Message to 
Both boys and girls are eligible to the contest. 

I know that some of you girls remember the party that we had at 
the state fair, and some of the clever stunts that we had there. 
both the boys and girls at the Club Congress attended the big party in 
I just know that you have clever stunts that you have done or 


Now, just get your heads together and send me some of the stunts 


you’ve liked, that other clubs might use. 
a short play, a song or a pantomime, because the term “stunt” includes 


The stunt contest will close March 10, 1929. Address your letters 
to the Four-H Club Page Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Long evenings—and weather 


You know there are 


And 


Remember, it can be anything— 


ELEANOR BAUR. 








lor talked of the singing heart of a 
club girl’s happiness. She called it the 
invisible “H.” 

This is what Marie wrote: “Back 
of the four ‘H’s’ that signify the head, 
the heart, the hand, and the health, 
stands an invisible ‘H’ toward which 
all others strive. This ‘H’ symbolizes 
the singing heart of a club girl’s hap- 
piness. It is available only thru hard 
work. 

“Self-forgetfulness brings us achieve- 
ment. Achievement is necessary in 
the building of better communities. 
Stevenson says, ‘The true happiness of 
mankind is not to arrive, but to 
travel.’ 

“Club girls never stand still, they 
travel. Their program is, ‘always do 
bigger and better things tomorrow.’” 

I enjoyed these talks so much that 
I knew all of you girls would be inter- 
ested in knowing what some of you 
could really do. 

Two years ago, in the March, 1926, 
issue, J. P. Wallace told you, thru 
these pages; what the four. “H’s” meant 
to him. Briefly, this is what he said: 
“What more important thing in life 


some of you will want to give a winter 
party. If you use the little invitations 
in verse, be sure that you have a note 
added, telling when and where the 
party is to be. 

If the party is to be a New Year’s 
Eve party, you will like to play a game 
called “New Year’s Resolutions.” 

Divide the group into two sections, 
calling them the “1928” and “1929” 
groups. Each girl in the 1928 group 
is given a slip of paper on which is 
written a resolution. Each girl in the 
1929 group is given a similar slip of 
paper on which is written the same 
resolution, and she is to act out the 
resolution as it is written. For ex- 
ample, one girl in the 1929 group will 
have a slip which says, “Resolved, al- 
ways to wear a smile.” The girl who 
has a matching slip in the 1928 group 
will find her partner for the evening 
by matching her resolution to the ac- 
tion of the girl in-the 1929 group. 

Other resolutions are: 

“Resolved, to be studious.” 

“Resolved, to-be an orator.” 

“Resolved, to be an operatic singer.” 

This game is lots of fun when all of 


‘ contest. 


all at the same time. 

You will enjoy a reminiscence game, 
Give the 1928 girls slips of paper with 
numbers on. 
of paper with such directions as, “Tell 
No. 8 how you spent last Christmas,” 
or, “Tell No. 9 about your first day 
in school.” You can think of a lot of 
funny reminiscences. All of the one 
group must find their numbers and be- 
gin telling the stories on their slips. 

A clock game that is a lively, get- 
acquainted game, is especially good for 
this time of year. 

Give each couple a round cardboard 


face of a clock with the numbers one 


to twelve printed in. Tell the guests 
that around in the room they will find 
numbers corresponding to the num- 
bers on their clock. They may hunt 
until they find twelve numbers, re- 
gardless of whether they are the right 
twelve or not. Be sure that you have 
enough of these numbers hidden thru- 


out the room. The couple who find § 


the most numbers for the face of the 
clock is given a small prize. 

I know that every one of you girls 
would enjoy writing jingles. Give 
your guests little red bells cut from 
paper, and ask them to draw the name 
of one of the girls-present. Each girl 
will write a four-line jingle for the 
girl whose name she drew. You will 
be surprised at some of-the clever 
things your guests will write. 

If you have enough at your party, di- 
vide them into twelve groups, letting 
each group represent the month of 
the year. If you only have twelve or 
even eighteen guests, divide them sin- 
gly or in twos. Ask each group to 
prepare a number for a short program, 
the program stunt to be representative 


of the month. The month of Decem- | 


ber might sing a Christmas carol. The 
month of March might put on a St. 
Patrick’s day stunt. June could be 
represented by a mock wedding. Of 
course, some of the months would be 
hard to represent, but a lot of the fun 
of this game rests with the ingenuity 
of the girls. 

One question that you are sure to 
ask is, “What shall I serve for refresh- 
ments?” I think you would all like to 
serve little round cakes with a hole 


in the center and a half of a banana 4 


inserted. Top the banana with a red 
cherry and cover the cake entirely 
with whipped cream to look like snow. 
A good fruit drink may be served with 
this and little wedgeshaped sandwiches 
with pimento-cheese filling. 


- Four-H Club Congress Note 


Four of the eight high scores in 
the meat judging contest were given 
to Jowa delegates, Irvin Peterson, of 
Dickinson county, was the only boy in 
the group. Lillian Wiggert, of Musca- 
tine county, had the highest Icwa 
score and came third in the judging 
The other-two high scores 
went to Esther Brus and Marjorie 
Baughan, of Pocahontas county. 








The closing date for club entries for 
the Wallaces’ Farmer club contest is 
January 1, 1929. Be sure that your 


club has an entry blank and that it is §- 


entered in the contest. 

After the entry has been made, then 
follow the plan of the score card to 
build up the activities of your club, 


The story of the club’s achievements 
should be written up at the close of the © 


contest and be sent in by May 1, 1929. 


As you all know by this time, the 


one group begin acting the different 
resolutions on their slip of paper, ang 


Give the 1929 girls slipg | 
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prizes offered by Wallaces’ Farmer are © 


$50 for first place, $25 for second, $15 — 
for third and $10 for ete Phau 
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Happy New Year. 
The last day for the Christmds tree 


a —the tail end of holiday festivity—the 


final bit of vacation from school—New 
Year’s day! 
All over the world, next Tuesday, 


a people will be wishing one another a 


“Happy New Year,” for the holiday is 
one of the most universal that we 
have. Chinese, Turks, Russians, Jews 
—almost everyone knows it and cele- 
prates it. 

New Year’s day in China is a great 
event. The festivities last for three 
days, all shops are shut down, schools 
closed, and business is suspended. It 
is the one time of the year when settle- 
ments are made. Merchants present 
their bills, landlords collect their rent, 
presents are given and received. Ev- 
eryone starts life over for another 
year, unhampered by any bothersome 
“leftovers.” 

We don’t go into the celebration 


“quite so thoroly in this country, but 


even the laziest of us does make an 
effort to turn over a new leaf. In- 
stead of giving presents to our 
friends, we make resolutions for the 
betterment of our behavior toward 
them. In the end, it amounts to the 
same thing, doesn’t it? 

With the first of January, 1929, just 
around the corner, then, let us try to 
take an honest inventory of our short- 
That done, we 


ean consider the resolutions. Once 


~ made, they should be kept. 


My own personal list of resolutions 


- this year is going to begin with one 


about my voice. And how much I do 
wish I were back in the teen age again 
for then it would be so much easier. 

You all know the girl, don’t you, 
whose speaking voice is as shrill as 
a whistle, whose laugh is like the blast 
of a bugle? The American girl is gen- 
erally supposed to have one of the 
most unpleasant voices in the world, 
and yet a quiet, harmonious voice, is 
within the reach of everyone. 

Learn to speak your words distinct- 
ly, to keep your voice on the lowest 
tone you can, to avoid high, shrill 
laughter. Reading aloud is wonderful 
practice, and the imitation of some~ 
one whom you know has a good speak- 
ing voice is even better, 

The new year is a wonderful time 


to take an inventory of general eti- 
 quette. 


What are manners, anyway? 


’ They’re ‘the way a thing is done or 


- manners. 


said. And the best place to acquire 


the right kind is in your own home. + 

“Company”. manners are not good 
The girl who can be a gra- 
cious hostess to a group of friends 


‘and then allows her mother to wash 
_ the dishes and rearrange the house un- 
assisted, does not understand what 


- months? 


- confuse the two expressions, 

me” and “I beg your pardon.” 
you wish to be excused from the table 
or from the room, you say “excuse 
» me.” 
_ for which pardon must be asked, then 
you say “I beg your pardon,” or, bet- 
ter still, 


q 
















good manners really are. 

How about saying “please,” “thank 
you,” and “sorry”? Have you remem- 
bered all about them this last twelve 
The new year is a wonder- 
ful time to check up on things of 
this kind. Make a resolution this 
year, too, to teach the little brother 
and sister to say them. 

By the way, ever so many people 
“Excuse 

When 


When you’ve done something. 


“l’'m sorry.” 
Are you learning to make good table 
Manners a habit? That's all they 
should be, you know, and with a little 
d e they’re so easily acquired. 

One ‘consolation is that the days 
ome one at a time. It’s never too 
te. to start -over, ‘to begin afresh. 


Helen Hunt Jackson has expressed 
the spirit of the new year in her poem: 


“The old year’s heart was full of greed, 

With selfishness it longed and ached 

And cried: I have not half I need, 

My thirst is bitter and unslaked. 

But to the new year’s generous hand 

All gifts in plenty.shall return; 

True loving it shall understand 

By all my failures it shall learn.” 
Happy New Year! 


—R. H. 





Ahoy! Ahoy! sings the chorus, and 
into port sails the funniest of all fun- 
operas, Her Majesty’s Steamship, Pin- 
afore. When the “show” is over, it 
always leaves a trail of happy tunes 
which everybody hums and whistles 
because they are unforgetable and a 
trail of jokes and proverbs which ev- 
erybody repeats because the wit is 
clean as well as keen. 


At the fury of the gale 
And I’m never, never sick at sea,” 


The chorus asks—‘What, never?” 
The captain answers—‘“No, never.” 
The chorus insists—‘What, never?” 
The captain answers—‘Well, hardly 
ever.” : 
The chorus thereupon sings, 
“He’s hardly ever sick at sea.” 
When Sir Joseph, in song, relates 
how he rose to his high estate, the 
chorus echoes all of his accomplish- 
ments. He sings, 


“When I was a lad I served a term 
As office boy to an attorney’s firm; 
I cleaned the windows and I swept 
the floor, 

And I polished up the handle of the 
big front door. 

I polished up that handle so care- 
fulee, 

That now I’m the ruler of 
queen’s navee.” 


the 


The chorus, 


“He polished up that handle so care- 
fulee, 

That now he’s the ruler of the 
queen’s navee.” 





Dear Four-H Club Girls: 


its enticing, mysterious packages. 


for 1929. 


done—last year. 
haunt us. 


of the Four-H girl who makes it. 


just one for all of us. 


Sincerely, 





MISS ARNQUIST’S GREETINGS 


A Happy New Year to you all. Those three words, “Happy New Year,” 
with their holiday cheer, carry a world of Bia sting to every Four-H Club 
girl and leader ‘who reads this page. 

Christmas is such a jolly, happy time, with its hustle and bustle and 
But Christmas is a memory of 1928, 
and “Happy New Year” means the beginning of a full and busy schedule 


This is the time of the year when we want to check back over the 
year 1928 and see-just what we have accomplished as Four-H Club girls. 

And this is the time when we want to plan our year for 1929, think- 
ing, as we plan, of all the things that we didn’t do that should have been 
This is the time when last year’s ghosts come back to 


I like to think of New Year’s Day. Then the page is fresh and white— 
and I like to feel that every mark that is made on this fresh page is worthy 


New Year’s Day is the day for resolutions—and I think I'll suggest 
Let’s resolve not to make a resolution that we 
can’t follow. Why make one on Tuesday—and break it on Thursday? 
Why not write and tell me of your New Year’s resolutions? Then when 
you share them with me, it might be just a little easier to keep them. 
Once more, may I say, “A Happy, Happy New Year” to every Four-H 
girl?. May the year bring success and happiness to you. 


JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Four-H Girls. 








In the story, besides the important 
crew-chorus, are the gallant captain 
and his “most attractive daughter,” Jo- 
sephine, and the “smartest lad of all 
the fleet,” Ralph, who adores Josephine 
and whom she adores. Playing against 
the two lovers are the able seaman, 
Dick Deadeye, and the Ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee, Sir Joseph, with a 
whole string of female relatives who 
furnish much humor. And last but not 
least in person and importance is Lit- 
tle Buttercup, a “plump and pleasant 
person” who sells to sailors their 
“snuff and tobaccy and_= excellent 
jacky,” their treacle (English molas- 
ses) and toffy, their tea and their cof- 
fee and also their peppermint drops. 

One of the clever tricks of this clev- 
er piece is the way in which the most 
important chorus echoes the words of 
the principals. When the comes 
comes on deck and sings, 


“I’m the captain of the Pinafore— 
I command a right good crew—” 


The crew-chorus echoes, 
“He commands a right good crew.” 


When the captain continues, 
“JT am never known to quail 


As the story opens, Sir Joseph de- 
cides that he is in love with the cap- 
tain’s daughter, and quite properly he 
asks the gentleman for his child’s hand 
in marriage. Neither Sir Joseph nor 
the captain are aware of the attach- 
ment between Ralph and the fair Jo- 
sephine, and are amazed when she de- 
clines the honor. But how could she 
do otherwise when she is to elope with 
this “smartest lad of all the fleet’’? 

Dick Deadeye puts a stop to the 
elopement by telling the captain. A 
scene follows. The captain lustily 
sings his displeasure that a humble 
foremast lad should seek his captain’s 
child in marriage. Sir Joseph, as ruler 
of the queen’s navee, orders Ralph to 
the dungeon and demands the hand of 
Josephine for himself. 


But Ralph has the crew chorus on 


his side, and they insist, most tune- 
fully, that—.- 


“He is an Englishman, 

For he himself has said it, 

And it’s greatly to his credit 
That he is an Englishman. 

He might have been a Roosian, 
A French, a Turk or Proosian, 
Or perhaps Itali-an! 


But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman!” 


But Sir Joseph still roars, 


“Let him be shown 
At once to a dungeon cell.” 


At this opportune moment Little 
Buttercup takes the stage and, aided 
by the most important chorus, makes 
her great revelation. 


“Many years ago 

When I was young and charming, 
As some of you may know, 

I practiced baby-farming.” 


Chorus—(“Now This is most alarm- 
ing.”’) 
‘Mwo tender babes I nussed, 
One was of low condition, 
The other upper crust, 
A regular patrician.” 


Chorus—(“A many years ago.) 


“Oh, bitter is my cup! 
However could I do it? 

I mixed those children up, 
And not a creature knew it.” 


Chorus—(“However could you do it?’’) 


“In time each little waif 
Forsook his foster mother; 
The well born babe was Ralph, 

Your captain was the other!” 


Chorus—(“Our 
other.”’) 


Then sudden change! The captain 
is only of low condition! _ Sir Joseph 
can not possibly marry the daughter of 
a common man! He finds a mate 
among his flock of relatives who will 
be sure to be of his own station. 
Ralph, however, tho now of. high de- 
gree, is content with his Josephine. 
Little Buttercup so loyally comforts 
the poor captain that he decides to 
take her for a wife and sings his vow: 


captain was’- the 


“I must wander to and fro, 
But wherever I may go, 
I shall never be untrue to thee!” 


The chorus—“What, never?” 

The captain—“No, never.” 

The chorus—“What, never?” 

The captain—‘Well, hardly ever!” 

The chorus—“He’ll hardly ever be 
untrue to thee—” 

And so it all ends happily.—Fannie 
R. Buchanan. 





A Four-H Round Table 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

I wonder if you wouldn’t like to have 
a Four-H “round table’—you know— 
the kind where we all gather ’round in 
a circle and talk over our problems. 

Because, once upon a time, I was a 
Four-H girl myself, I know that. you 
girls have quéstions that you’d like 
some help with, or thrills that you’d 
love to tell someone about, or fun that 
some of the other girls would like to 
share. It doesn’t matter much what 
it is—if it’s something that~we all 
could share or help with, just write it 
to me, and then we’ll pass a part of 
the information on to other Four-H 
Club folks. 

Let’s call this column yours and 
mine, and in it let’s put a bit of fun, 
a lot of news, and any help with prob- 
lems that we can. When I can’t solve 
them, I’ll call on you girls. 

Now will you all write me a letter? 
Truly, I believe I’d love to hear from 
all 15,000 of you—only we’d have a 
rather long column, wouldn’t we? 

Remember, the column will be exact- 
ly what you girls make it. May I hear 
from all of you, and may I wish you a 
very Happy New Year? 

ELEANOR BAUR, ra 
Four-H Page Editor. © 
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OWS on ‘winter feed "need ssome- 

thing more than a good diet to 
insure a full yield. It is not.so. much 
what is fed, in fact, as what happens 
to the food after itis«consumed, ‘that 
counts. ‘If digestion-and assimilation 
lag good feed «goes ‘to ‘waste. Some 
dairy authorities dlaim ‘this is ‘the 
case with two cows out of three— 
especially during the winter months 
when milk-making «vigor -is lowest 
and feed costs: are ‘highest. 

Regular conditioning of ‘barn-fed 
cows with Kow-Kare, the:great con- 
ditioner, brings back via the milk 
pail many times its small cost. At a 
cost of a few certs per mornth per 
cow you ‘can : give ‘the ‘slow “milkers 
the benefitof this scientific compound 
of Tron, ‘the great ‘builder ‘and ‘blood 
tonic, blended with potent medicinal 
herbs and roots. Sluggish genital and 
digestive organs are toned up, appe- 
‘tite improved, feed «converted ‘mto 
milk without waste. 

As a ‘general conditioner and ‘for 
‘building up ‘cows. for calving Kow- 
‘Kare has ‘been a proven aid ‘to cow 
vowners for over thirty ‘years. ‘Sold 
“by drug, hardware, feed: and general 
stores. If dealer is‘not ‘supplied we 
ewill mail postpaid. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION ‘CO., ‘Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 





FREE COW BOOK 
We have A aso a handsomely 
illustrate ty book on cows and 
dairying, “Mo ilk ‘From the Cows 
You Have.” This valuable handbook 
‘will be mailed on request. 

















"5 Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











Dairy Consumption Increases 


The consumption of dairy products 
continues to increase, according to the 
annual report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Part of this 
gain .is attributable to the normal 
growth in population and part to the 
increase in per capita consumption. 
Nevertheless, consumption is not yet 
up ‘to the level most desirable from a 
public health standpoint. -Additional 
increases in consumption may be ex- 
pected from the continued effort to 
improve the quality of dairy products 
and from educational work which ac- 
quaints the public with ‘the reasons for 
according dairy preducts a larger place 
in the diet. 

In further discussing this problem 
of consumption .the report .states that 
there is room for:an increase in both 
production and consumption of dairy 
products in the United States. This 
eountry is not entirely self-sufficient 


For several years there has been an 


imported largely in the form of certain 
varieties of cheese from Switzerland, 
France and Italy. There has been a 
small import balance of butter and dry 
milk. 

There have been several general 
changes in the dairy industry during 
recent years. ‘Long distance shipments 
of fluid milk and cream have affected 
the demand for cream in areas near 
large consuming markets. Shipments 
of sweet cream now appear in the At- 
lantic seaboard markets from the west- 
ern north-central states. There has 
also been a noticeable shifting of dairy- 
ing toward the south, where new 
creameries, cheese factories and con- 
densaries have been established. ‘This 
has been partly due to the demand for 
market milk from some other sections 
which have formerly furnished the 
bulk of the supply of manufactured 
dairy products. This change is normal 
in a growing industry. 


Foreign Butter Imports 

"The United States appears to be ap- 
proaching another period of butter im- 
portation, in addition to the imports 
of ‘those other dairy products which 
are now arriving more or less continu- 
ously,” states a recent market report 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

‘A survey of foreign butter conditions 
shows ‘that the make in Denmark iis 
heavier than last year, and the current 
output in the southern ‘hemisphere is 
in excess of the production in the early 
part ‘of last season. New Zealand pro- 
duction ‘is especially heavier, while re- 
cent rains are expected to bring up the 
production in Australia. 

This is a ‘period of the year when 
our ‘tarfff:on butter is "most effective. 
English colonies, especially New Zea- 
land and Australia, are becoming heavy 
butter producing countries. ‘Their sum- 
mer comes at a time when it is cold 
weather in the northern ‘hemisphere, 
so that their surplus is thrown on .the 
northern markets during a ‘favordble 
 ‘geason. “This keeps the price of butter 
in England practically as ‘low in win- 








ter, and sometimes tower, than during 





in the production of dairy products. , 


import balance equivalent to about one, 
billion pounds of fluid milk. ‘This is’ 
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our summer. Whenever the price be- 
comes low enough so that butter can 
be imported into this country profit- 
ably after the 12-cent tariff is paid, we 
can .expect .a period of importation. 

It is reported that shipments of but- 
ter can be expected ‘from New Zealand 
during December. Under present con- 
ditions, this butter can ‘be sold for ap- 
proximately 49 cents ‘per pound, ‘with 
duty paid. This will undoubtedly mean 
that some will be imported, as our 
storage ‘supplies are somewhat shorter 
than last year and present ‘prices would 
intimate that this ‘butter would be ‘uti- 
lized ‘at ‘the ‘prices indicated. 





Federal Program for Studying 
Abortion 


A program of fourteen points in in- 
vestigations of infectious abortion of 
livestock was outlined by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, :chief of ‘the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, ‘United States Department of 
Agriculture, ‘before the abortion com- 
mittee of the National Research Coun- 
cil, in Chicago, early in December. 
Losses estimated at fully $50,000,000 
annually have caused this disease to 
be ‘the dread of livestock owners, par- 
ticularly dairymen, and have -chal- 
lenged the ability of -scientific investi- 


gaters to develop improved control 


methods. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, said 
Doctor Mohler, is carrying on experi- 
ments and field investigations de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. Experiments to determine the 
value of abortion vaccines. 

2. The development of an improved 
vaccine safe to use even on pregnant 
animals. 

8. Determination of the 
afforded by vaccination. 

4. The best age at which to vacci- 
nate. 

5. Determination, thru field investi- 
gations, of the feasibility of combating 
the disease by -eliminating or segre- 
gating affected animals, based upon the 
results of the agglutination tests. 

6. Determining the practicability of 
developing a clean herd from an infect- 
ed one by protecting the progeny from 
infection, and ascertaining the best 
method of handling herds to reduce 
losses while herd immunity is devel- 
oping. 

7. Determination of the best meth- 
ods of limiting infection and reducing 
exposure in infected herds where more 
drastic means of control are -imprac- 
ticable. 

8. Determining practical means of 
keeping abortion-free herds from be- 
coming infected. 

9. Studies to determine the part that 
other infections and factors play in the 
abortion problem. 

10. Studies to determine whether de- 
ficiencies in certain vitamins and min- 
erals tend to render animals more sus- 
ceptible to infection with.the abortion 
bacillus. 

11. Determining whether there are 
other channels of infection than, those 
commonly recognized, and their rela- 
tive ‘importance. 

12. Studies .of the reduction oe. 
abortion ‘bacillus, compared with cows 
that are abortion free. 


immunity 





<3: expertments in ‘the es 7 


of udder infection. 


14. Studies of the eirulenee and oth- = 
er characteristics of different strains q 


of the abortion bacillus. 

In discussing the practical and scien- 
tific aspects of the problem, Doctor 
Mohler said: ‘“It.seems almost certain 
that abortion losses are to a great de- 
gree preventable and will eventually 
yield to investigation,’ He suggested 
that in addition ‘to the federal investi- 
gations ‘outlined, ‘work should ‘be un- 
dertaken by a number of qualified in- 
stitutions with the cooperation of the 
National Research Council and the de- 
partment. Proper coordination of ‘the 
work, he believes, would prevent ‘waste 
and repetition, at the same time allow- 
img ‘each investigator ‘to deal with his 
chosen problem ‘in his own ‘way. 


Grinding Feed for Dairy Cows 

‘The fact that some other Classes of 
livestock ‘can show ‘good results on feed 
that is not ground has often influenced 
dairymen to adopt a similar practice. 
But practical results show that dairy 
cows will usually show a profit on the 
additional expense of grinding their 
feed. 

When feed is ground for dairy cows, 
they ‘will digest a larger proportion of 
it, thereby passing less of the feed into 
the manure. This is usually an impor- 
tant factor, as hogs can not follow 
dairy cattle as effectively as they can 
follow beef cattle. Ground feed makes 
it easier to balance up the ration, re- 
quires less labor in handling the cows 
and makes the ration ‘more palatable, 
thereby increasing the net returns. 

The profit in feeding -dairy ‘eows lies 
in giving ‘them a ration that ‘will ‘more 
than ‘supply their maintenance require- 
ments. Ground feed aids the cows in 
the consumption and digestion of a lib- 
eral ration, ‘thereby ‘making possible 
the utilization of a ration that will 
more than ‘supply the nutrients needed 
to manufacture milk as well as main- 
taining the body. ‘When dairy cows 
are heavily fed on whole grain, they 
will ‘pass more of it thru their bodies 
in an undigested form, ‘thereby lower- 
ing the effectiveness of the increased 
feed. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to whether it pays. to grind or chop 
roughness for dairy cows, while most 
authorities agree that it pays to grind 
grain. When ‘roughness is ground or 
chopped, less of the feed is wasted or 
refused by the cows. Where stock cat- 





“tle may ‘utilize the refused roughage, 


there is little loss from whole rough- 
age. 
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Diseases. of the a 
jing passages spread 
rapidly. One sick bird 
is a warning others 
very likely are infected 
and will come down 
unless ALL are cor- 
ectly and promptly 
treated. Treat the flock 
with Vapo-Spray. ~ 


Vapo - Spray 
The whole flock is. treated as one, and at 
small expense, with the latest scientific treat- 
ment. Simply spray in the air of the hen- 
house at night. All the birds breathe the 
vapor of these healing oils. It. gets into 
the nasal passages, throat, windpipe, lungs. 
A sensible and very effective remedy —rec- 
ommended by many prominent breeders, 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
“My flock of 1,350 fine bred birds was 
in, bad shape from throat trouble and roup,’ 
said. Luther Wells of the W. W. Poultry 
Parm and Hatchery at Lafayette, Ind. “Since 
using Vapo-Spray I have lost only two birds.” 
W. E. Cowan, Waterloo, Ia., famous Barred 
Reck breeder, said, ““We have the flu stopped. 
I think Vapo-Spray should be used by every 
poultryman in the United States.’ 

A gallon ($2.) is a three days’ treatment 
for 200 birds (usually sufficient). %%-gal., 
$1.25. In very severe cases of “Flu” the 
additional use of Flu-Koff Emulsion is ad- 
visable. It reduces temperature and over- 
comes inflammation. Given in the moistened 
feed. Quart ($2.) treats 200 birds three 
days. Gal., $6.50. At your drug, feed or 
hardware dealer or chick hatchery; or we 
will supply you pha from factory ©. 0. D. 
if desired. Ask also for a copy of the new 
“Lee Way” book on poultry troubles—free, 


GEO.H.LEE CO., 278 ee osama . 
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THE POULTRY 


Keep the Chickens Warm 


Much of the feed which is given to 
poultry during the winter months is 
utilized in furnishing heat to keep the 
birds comfortable. Many poultry 
houses furnish little protection to birds 


except from storms. Cracks which al- 
low the cold and snow to sift thru and 
strike the birds are too common. Sueh 
houses often seem comfortable during 
the day, but at night they cool off until 
the birds are thoroly chilled and often 
frost-bitten. 

Often such houses can be Satisfac- 
torily repaired by doubling the side 
walls by using drop-siding, wall-board 
or roofing paper. Putting in a straw 
loft is also a big aid, as more heat is 
radiated out thru the roof during the 
night than in any other manner. A 
straw loft will also aid in providing 
ventilation, which is necessary if the 
house is to be dry. 

Hen houses should be thrown open 
on the south side during the warm 


period of the day, and then closed at | 


about three in the afternoon, in order 
to preserve the heat which has accu 
mulated. This policy will also aid in 
keeping the house at more constant 
temperature, as well as giving the birds 
some direct sunlight. This policy, of 
course, can not be followed on stormy 
or excessively cold gays. 

If one must choose between having 
the house too closely confined in or- 
der to be warm, or too cold, it is usu- 
ally best to keep it warm. Frequent 
changes of litter, and a straw loft 
which will aid in passing off the sur- 
plus moisture, will all be of help in 
keeping down foul odors and Keeping 
the house sanitary. Opening up the 
house during the warm portions of the 
day will also aid materially in keeping 
the house in good physical condition. 


Helping: Pullets: to Lay 

At this time of the year there are 
many poultrymen who are wondering 
why they can not get a substantial 
production from their pullets. They 
have heard of other poultrymen secur- 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent. production, 
but they are able to secure only a few 
seattering eggs. 

If the pullets are well grown and are 
properly housed, it is likely that the 
difficulty lies in the fact that they are 
not consuming sufficient feed contain- 
ing a. liberal amount of protein. If this 
is the problem, then the difficulty can 
be met by adopting a feeding policy 
which will get the pullets to consume 
more mash. The chief value of mash 
lies in the fact that it. is a carrier of 
protein. 

There are two general methods usu- 
ally employed in getting birds to eat 
more mash. One method lies in. cut- 
ting down on the amount of grain 
which is fed, especially during the 
morning. The other lies in feeding a 
portion of the mash in a dampened 
condition about. noon. If the mash is 
moistened, with milk, it is more satis- 
factory than water, as. the milk will 
furnish additional protein. The amount 
of moistened. mash should. be limited to 
that which will. be consumed in fifteen 
















| and not sloppy. 















minutes. The mash should be crumbly | | 


Frequently mash hoppers are too 
small, or the amount of mash given to 
the pullets is too limited in quantity, 
to produce the best results. One foot 
of space is needed for four pullets. 
Pullets should receive sufficient grain 
to maintain their body weight, but if 
too much grain is given, they will not 
eat enough mash to furnish the protein 
necessary to stimulate egg production. 





SIZE NO. 8 

Give your hens 2 ch to ke 
money fer you with the HKalvig Lice 
and a Preof amg ee Hens Nests. 

To get. more egga the year ’round, give your 
hens the benefit of these Ideal Sanitary Neste, 

Hens will not do well and a profitable egg pro- 
ductioa cannot be expected if the hens must use 
unsanitary nests. Sanitary conditions. for your 
hens are just as necessary astheright kind of feed. 

The EKalvig Nest is of special construction and 
of amateria! that makes it the strongest, the most 
durable nest on the market. And it is. absolutely 
vermin proof. The nesta are built and set up 
complete at the factory. When you get them 
they are ready to install in your hen house; 

Let the Kalvig Vermin Proof Hens Nest help 
solve your poultry problem. 


$35 GIVEN AWAY! 





We will give a prise of $25in cash for the best letter tell- 
ing why the Kalvig Nest ia the most serviceable pie yoo pescdet 
rket. A prizeof $10 in cash will be ¢ 


nest on je mar 
for the second best lette: 

‘e want you to send tox the nesta you. need for your hens. 
You may use them for 30 days at our Tek, If after 30 days 
you are not crate the nests up and return them te us 
and we shall refund sour money. Regular price of 8-nest 
section ( for 7 erins-b ens) $11.50; 10-nest section (for 50 


laying bens) 
To those arderi « SDESIAL OFF La ans making a specisi 
) are m 
price of $19. 35 7. 8-neat saan and $11 90 for. 1% nest 
section. FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY. 





KALVIG a ae Pe ae 





Gentlemen: 

accept mes! a jon to use nests 30 days at your bain 
) 8-nest oe { ) 10-nest: see- 

a mg shipping charges on on 

to use the nesta, as state din thie and ii 


amount I paid for "them wilt Be 





When pullets are producing in a nor- 
mal manner, they will need to con- 
sume about 40 per cent of the ration as 
mash and about 60 per cent as grain, 
during the winter months. 





Hatcheries Utilize Many Flocks 


A recent estimate by the Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Association. shows 
that members of that organization will 
use the eggs produced hy 20,000,000 
hens- during the coming production 
season. This fact alone shows the 
great growth of hatcheries as a means 
of supplying breeding stock for the 
poultry industry. 

These figures are based on 1,400 
hatcheries which are members of the 
association. 


A questionaire which ‘was sent out 
last spring shows that each member 
required the product from 13,300 hens. 

Hatcheries must use the closest su- 
pervision and selection of flocks in 
their respective territories in order to 
secure hatching eggs which produce 
quality chicks. This offers a market 
for poultry breeders who have been 
improving their flocks. In fact, many 
poultry breeders who formerly sold 
hatching eggs or breeding stock are 
now specializing on the production of 
high class eggs to be used by hatch- 
eries. In this way the hatcheries are 
the marketing agency of good breed- 
ers. 

In order to help in the handling and 
selection of flocks that produce hatch- 
ing eggs, there are different systems 
of selection practiced. The largest 
system is that known as accredited or 
certified. In this organization the 
flocks are inspected by men who have 


passed an examination by college au- | 


thorities and who are then appointed 
by the association. Another system 
which will probably be in use next 
spring is one where the inspectors are 
licensed by the American Poultry As- 
sociation. The purpose in all of these 
plans is to supervise and standardize 
the breeding flocks and‘ to insure high 
class baby chicks to the buying public. 


Blackleaf Forty for Lice 

Blackleaf Forty, such as we use on 
our flower garden, is being recommend- 
ed by the agricultural colleges as a 
very effective deleouser when applied 
properly. With brush or oil can, the 
roosts. are carefully gone over, paying 
special attention to cross-arms.. One 
pound will treat. about. 200 feet of. roost. 
It should he applied on. a. still. night, 
half an hour before the birds go to 
roost.—H. W. A. 





These hatcheries have | 
an average capacity of 90,000 eggs. | 


. i Soe price, 8-nest section, $10.35; 10-nest 
section, 
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“The New Day in Hatching 
Send for this joe baw, making beok. 


Cashi poultry shortage: Doyour 
Ncw own ag It: pays: big: with 
improved Champion Belle C Incubators 
and Brooders—80 to 2700 sizes, egy tong a 
tric, Best equipment. Low cost. 

makers.* Start early. Write today for Free | book. 
Belle City Incubator Co. Box 12 Racine, Wis. 


@s > WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Lesso 
sionally be made y by additi 
the quarterly reviews. 








Ruewek when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ch issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 













Our Heavenly Father 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for January 6, 1929. Exodus, 34:4-7; 
Psalm 103, 1-5, 10-14; Isaiah, 40:27-31; 
Matthew, 6:24-34; Romans, 2:2-11, 8: 
14-17; I John, 4:7-16, Printed, Matthew, 
6:24-34.) 


“No man can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one and love the 
other; or else he will hold to one and 
despise the other. Ye can not serve 
God and mammon. (25) Therefore_I 
say unto you, be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than 
the food, and the body than the rai- 
ment? (26) Behold the birds of the 
heaven, that they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; and 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are not ye of much more value than 
they?’ (27) And which of you by being 
anxious can add one cubit unto the 
measure of his life? (28) And why are 
ye anxious concerning raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: (29) yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. (30) But if God 
doth so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? (31) 
Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
(32) For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek: for your heavenly Fath- 
er knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. (33) But seek ye first 
His kingdom and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you. (34) Be not therefore anxious for 
the morrow: for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 





In the opening words of the Bible we 
are told that, “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” 
and a little’farther on that “God cre- 
ated man in his own image.” This is 
the sum and substance of the first 
chapter of Genesis: In the beginning, 
God, the Creator of all, all-wise and all- 
powerful and ever-present; and later 
shown to us in Christ. 

From this thought of God given us 
in this first chapter of the Bible, we 
turn to the thought of the Creator as 
showing mercy and lovingkindness to 
His creatures, forgiving their sins, 
healing their diseases, satisfying them 
with good things. Remembering our 
weakness, He is slow to anger, and is 
merciful and gracious. (Psalm 103.) 

In the lesson text which is printed, 
we dwell on another thought of God, as 
brought out in part of the Sermon on 
the Mount: His care for us as a loving 
Father, and hence the folly of bending 
all one’s efforts toward the laying up 
of treasures on earth, and the folly of 
worry. 

We must always remember in read- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount that 
Jesus was talking in a conversational 
way to Galilean peasants who had been 
deeply moved by the preaching of John 
the Baptist, and still more deeply by 
the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom which they expected Him to 
establish. Simple-minded people, they 
were equally removed from the formal- 
ism of the Pharisee and the skepticism 
of the Sadducee. Their entire educa- 
tion ‘had been in the synagogue and 
from the reading of the Old Testament. 
Jesus knew them and knew their range 
of thought, and said nothing which 


‘fore thee.” 





they could not readily understand. He 
had told them that His kingdom was 
not to be a temporal kingdom at all; 
that it was inward; that its citizens 
were known by simple faith in~the 
Father and an expression in life of 
that faith; that it did not consist in 
outward forms and ceremonies, but in 
the inner life. 

In the first part of the chapter, He 
had told them that the value of alms- 
giving, prayer and fasting lies not in 
the form, but in the motive; not done 
to be seen of men, but to honor the 
Father. In this lesson, He applies the 
same principle to our dealings and re- 
lations with the world at large and the 
things of the world. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth.” 
A narrow literalist would construe this 
as forbidding the accumulation of 
property even for a wise use; or, as 
the socialist would have it, a denial of 
the right to private property. This is 
utterly at variance with the teachings 
of Jesus elsewhere. When He was dis- 
cussing the use of riches, the deceitful- 
ness of riches, the danger of riches, in 
every one of these discussions he reec- 
ognized the right of private property. 

His thought evidently is: Every man 
presumably has some supreme object in 
life, treasures something by which he 
will be remembered after he is gone. 
Now, said Jesus, lay up this treasure 
where it can not be disturbed by moths 
—where there is no wear and tear 
(which is the true rendering of the 
Greek word translated “rust”), and 
where it can not be stolen by thieves. 
This can not be found on earth, where 
there is nothing enduring. Lay up 
treasures in heaven, where there is 
neither moth nor rust nor thief. For 
know this, that where your real trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be. 

The heart was regarded by the Jews 
as the life of the whole body. Solomon, 
in Proverbs, 4:23, says: “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.” Between the 
all-regulating director between life in 
the heart and the passions of the body, 
is the eye. Thus in Proverbs, 4:29, we 
find: “Let thine eyes look right on, 
and let thine, eyelids look straight be- 
Again, in Proverbs, 23:26, 
“My son, give me thine heart, and let 
thine eyes delight in my ways.” So 
here the lamp of the body is the eye; 
and the body (the flesh) is regarded 
as the seat of the passions. The heart 
is the true life; the eye is its guide. If 
the eye sees double, how can. it guide? 
If you have the wrong ideals, how shall 
the appetite and passions be con- 
trolled? To lay up treasures success- 
fully, either in heaven or on earth, you 
must have but one purpose. It is a 
choice, therefore, between the service 
of God or the world, “mammon,” a 
word coming in the later Hebrew, sig- 
nifying riches, possessions, money, 
which Matthew does not translate, but 
by copying it untranslated gives it the 
meaning of an idol in contrast with God. 

The thought, then, is plain: If your 
eye sees double, it will render divided 
service, serving mammon during the 
week and God on the Sabbath, mam- 
mon one day and God the next. Now 
you can not do that. Whatever you 
habitually serve becomes your master. 
You can not give supreme service to 
two masters. Your supreme affection 
will go to one-or the other. You will 
either hate one and love the other, or 
you will cling to your faith in one and 
despise the other. The sum of it all is: 
You can not make the things of life, 
honors, offices, the supreme aim of 
your life, sacrificing righteousness and 
honor for their acquisition, and be a 
child of God. The converse is that you 





can get all these and by making a wise 
use of them be a still more useful child 
of God. 

Inasmuch as it is frequently charged 
that modern business can not be con- 
ducted on the principles laid down in 
this passage (and in fact the charge is 
more than half believed by many pro- 
fessed Christians), it may be well to 
deal with the subject somewhat more 
fully. 

Jesus never condemned private prop- 
erty. John and James had their fishing 
boats, to which they returned after the 
crucifixion. Peter had his home, in 
which he entertained the Savior. The 
family of Lazarus was well to do, as 
shown by Mary’s contribution to His 


burial, the alabaster box of costly oint- 


ment. He did not require Zacchaeus 
to give up all he had. In fact, in telling 
His disciples to sell what they had, He 
recognized their right to their wealth. 
His advice was as to the use to be 
made of it. When He came in contact 
with men whose hearts were so set on 
wealth that it stood in the way of their 
souls’ salvation, He told them to get 
rid of it, on the same principle that He 
advised cutting off the right hand or 
plucking out the right eye. Anything 
that came between the soul and trust 
in the Father was wrong. (See Luke, 
14:33; Matthew, 19:29.) He requires 
us to give up all as our own, and put 
ourselves where we can be trusted to 
receive and use it as a trust. 

He fully recognizes the dangers of 
great wealth. It is hard for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom. When the dis- 
ciples asked Him how, then, any one 
should be saved, He did not modify His 
words, but replied that God could save 
even the rich man. He pointed out the 
deceitfulness of riches, their hardening 
influence on the heart. There is more 
danger in wealth than in poverty, but 
in neither riches nor poverty is there 
any real moral quality. He especially 
warned His disciples against covetous- 
ness or the desire to have more just 
for the sake of having it. It is useless. 
(Luke, 12:15.) It is foolish, because 
shrouds have no pockets. He recog- 
nized the use that could be made of it. 
(Luke, 16:9.) Use the mammon of un- 
righteousness in such a way that those 
you have helped may “receive you into 
the everlasting habitations.” 

In short, Jesus did not regard.a man 
as a bad man because he was rich, nor 
as a good man because he was poor. 
He measured riches by the effect they 
had upon character and on trust in the 
Father, out of which grows all charac- 
ter that is worth anything. The God- 
like character, a treasure in heaven, is 
the only thing we can take with us. He 
recognized the power that wealth gives 
—the splendid use that can be made 
of it; but warned against its deceitful- 
ness and dangers. 

To sum it all up, there are but three 
uses that can be made of wealth: . To 
hoard it and love it for its own sake, 
and thus become misers; to spend it on 
our lusts, whether the lust of the flesh 
or the lust of the eye, or the pride of 
life, and thus become libertines; or to 
acquire it as God gives us the power, 
and use it for the proper conduct of 
business, the ultimate end being the 
development of character in ourselves, 
our children, our neighbors and our 
fellowmen, but always regarding it not 
as a treasure but as a sacred trust, and 
ourselves as responsible to Him who 
gave us “power to get wealth.” 

Having thus discussed worldliness, 
Jesus takes up the subject of worry. 
In effect, He says: Take no anxious 
thought about how long you shall live, 
about what you shall eat or wear. Trust 
your Father. Do your best and do not 
waste your time and shorten your life 
by worrying over what you can not 
help. Is not your life of more value 
than what you eat, and the body than 
the clothes you wear? Take a lesson 
from the birds. They do not worry, 
but do their best to gather the worms 
and bugs and seed that the Father has 
provided for them. Are you not of 
more importance to the Father than 
they are? What does worrying do? 
Does it add a hand’s breadth to your 
life? Does it make you live a day or an 





hour or a moment longer? Why do you 
worry over raiment? Look at those 
lilies of the field that are unfolding 
their beauties all around us today, and 
revealing to us the Divine love of 
beauty. In the court of Solomon, where 
luxury and art were at their highest, 
not one of the royal courtiers, nor even 
Solomon himself, could have a dress 
like that. The skill of man can not 
equal the beauty of the lily. Why then 
worry over dress, when if you do your 
best, you can not match the flower that 
perishes as soon as it is cut down? The 
real trouble with you is your lack of 
faith in your Father. Why then worry 
and vex your souls about matters of 
food and clothing? ‘The heathens are 
over-anxious about these things, but 
they do not know the Father. You do. 
The wise thing for you to do is to seek 
the kingdom of God, and live accord- 
ing to His laws. Your Father knows 
you have need of these things. There- 
fore, do your best day by day, and do 
not worry about what will happen to- 
morrow. You will have troubles enough 
without borrowing any. Time enough 
to meet tomorrow when tomorrow 
comes. On the same principle, do not 
worry about your mistakes of yester- 
day. Its opportunities will never re- 
turn, so do not waste today in lament- 
ing over the mistakes of yesterday; 
leave them with the Father. You have 
nothing to do with tomorrow till it 
comes. The present day, hour and mo- 
ment only are yours. 





To prevent fresh vegetables from 
shriveling, cover them with damp sand 
or earth; to keep them fresh all win- 
ter, store them in a cold, damp cellar 
or cave where they will not freeze. 














for that COLD! 


To stop a cold quickly and com- 
pletely you must do four things all at 
once. You must (1) break up the cold 
(2) check the fever (3) open the bow- 
els (4) tone the system. That is what 
HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE tablets 
do. That’s why they stop a cold in 
twenty-four hours, 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 
RED BOX—All Draggists 
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An Ounce of Preventive 


I WONDER if you have joined that 
throng of folks with reddened 
noses and watery eyes who exercise 
the privilege of using the password of 
their group, “Kerchoo!”? If not, I am 
sure that you will be glad to have some 
authentic advice on just how to pre- 
vent a winter cold. 

The word “cold” is misleading, 
health authorities tell us. It has noth- 
ing to do with the temperature, altho 
ehilliness is one of the characteristic 
symptoms. A cold is really an infec- 
tious disease like typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, and a host of other communi- 
eable diseases. 

We can not shun our friends. By 
observing certain fixed rules of hy- 
giene, however, we can guard against 
those invisible organisms which cause 
us to sniffle and to sneeze. 

Dr. Albert, state health commission- 
er of Des Moines, Iowa, reports. “It 
is estimated that there are about 5,000 
cases of influenza in Iowa, and prob- 
ably twice as many cases of common 
colds. 

“As a general rule,” he continues, 
“colds cause considerable local inflam- 
mation of the nose and throat, and 
comparatively mild systematic dis- 
turbances. In uncomplicated influ- 
enza, on the other hand, the nose and 
throat are only slightly involved and 
there are more systemic symptoms 
such as headache, nausea, fever and 
aching pains. 

“Influenza and common colds are 
spread in the same way, but influenza 
is the more contagious. Once it gets 
a start in a community it spreads 


_ rapidly, affecting the robust almost as 


rapidly as those in poor general 
health.” 

Dr. Albert goes on to say that it is 
desirable to keep the system in good 
healthy conditien beeause those in 
good health recover, as a rule, prompt- 
ly and completely, while those in poor 
healtfi have their vitality and resist- 
anee to other diseases reduced still 
further. : 

You are wondering how long a flu 
epidemic in a community lasts? Dr. 
Albert tells us that “the epidemic in 
a given community reaches its height, 
usually, in about tem days. If you can 
keep from getting the disease during 
the first three weeks of the epidemic, 
the probability is. that you will net 
get it at all, this time.” 

He recommends the following pre- 
cautions: 

“Always cover the nose and mouth 
when coughing and sneezing. 

“Always wash the hands with soap 
and water before eating, or handling 
food to be eaten. 


“Avoid common drinking cups or’ 


towels. 

“In time of epidemic, avoid crowds. 

“Avoid extreme fatigue and take at 
least eight hours of sleep every day.” 

He advises that on contracting influ- 
enza, @ person should go to bed at 
once and stay there until he has 2 
physician’s permission to get up. It 
is well te stay in bed at least one or 
two days after the fever has disap- 


peared. 
Dr. W. W. Peters tells us that one 


i of the reasons for the widespread prev- 


alence ef colds every year, is that the 
cold dees not generally make the vic- 


4 tim sick enough to stay im bed. He 
' goes about his business, mingling free- 


ly with people at home and in public. 


% He coughs and sneezes his way thru 


erewds, spreading the disease. Dr. 
Peters gives a number of practical sug- 
gestions for diminishing the annua? 
crop of colds. . 

. “Wash your hands before eating er 





handling food,” he advises. “Don’t 
shake hands with persons who have a 
cold, unless you wash your hands care- 
fully at once. Keep away from com- 
mon drinking cups, roller ‘towels, 
pipes, pencils and other objects con- 
taminated with fresh secretions. 
“Give coughers, sneezers and spray 
talkers a wide berth. Don’t let them 
aim at your face. Keep away from 
people who say they have the flu. Eat 
only from dishes washed clean in hot, 
soapy water, and rinsed in water as 
near the boiling point as _ possible. 
Avoid sudden change of temperature, 
close, stuffy air and fatigue, and main- 





tain as high an internal resistance 
against infectious agents as you can 
by daily attention te bodily cleanli- 
ness, exercise, daily elimination of 
waste, rest and diet.” 

If, in spite of these precautions, you 
succumb to an attack of the stealthy 
cold germ, try to keep from contami- 
nating others. Cover coughs and 
sneezes with your handkerchief and 
change to fresh ones frequently. Wash 
your hands, thoroly and often to pre- 
vent transmission of cold germs. Rest 
and careful attention will not only ben- 
efit you but will help to end the dan- 
ger you might otherwise spread.—E. B. 


When Cabbage Is King 


| Sibi cook knows that sinky feel- 
ing that comes when her menu 
reaches the “bread and butter, meat, 
potatoes, and———”’ stage. And what? 
And when she has finally decided that 
it’s to be boiled cabbage, little daugh- 
ter pipes up, “Oh, mother, boiled cab- 
bage again?” Oh, these winter months 
are a real problem when we have to 
depend upon our dried or canned veg- 
etables, or that stored heap of fresh 
vegetables in the cellar. Then ig 
when the cook’s ingenuity is really 
challenged. The dried foods seem 
heavy. We dislike to begin on our 
canned vegetables and so we turn to 
those that are stored. I suppose we 
decide on cabbage, partly because it’s 
something we have the most of, and 


green appearance. One-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of soda added to the water will 
prevent the disagreeable odor while 
cooking. Cabbage cooked in this way 
is good served with butter, or with a 
cream sauce, or it may serve as a 
foundation for a dozen different dishes. 
One of the simplest, “dressed up” 

cabbage dishes is “Cabbage au Gratin.” 
It requires: 

1 small head shredded cabbage 

(boiled) 

3% cup white sauce 

3 tablespoons cheese 

3 tablespoons butter 

Salt 

Pepper 

5 tablespoons bread crumbs 

The white sauce is made of two- 

thirds of a cup of milk thickened with 





Its course is ever true; 


Old years precede the new. 


The countless 
The crest of time will ride, 


Once in that outward tide. 





THE TIDE OF TIME 


The tide ef time flows ever out, 
Out, out, beyond the evening stars, 


New days that feed the endless flow, 
The morning stars will guide, 

Until they, too, are riding on 
That ever outward tide. 


ages yet to come, 

And each new year will soon grow old, 

Eternities are meaningless, - 
When each old year is through, 


We welcome that that’s ever old, 
} But we must call it new. 


—E. Q. Osbern. 








partly because it’s the nearest ap- 
proach to something fresh and green. 
Anyway, the menu so often ends— 
“and cabbage.” 

Since cabbage is one of those veg- 
etables that rule the winter months, 
I think we cooks might as well admit 
the kingship and set our heads to selv- 
ing the problem of just how king cab- 
bage is to be presented at the table. 

When little daughter said, “Cabbage 
again!” possibly she had a mental pic- 
ture of a soggy, brown-looking veg- 
etable that in no way resembles boiled 
eabbage as we do it now. Or possibly 
she was remembering other boiled cab- 
bage days when the cabbage odor in 
the house lingered long after the meal 
had beem eaten. Ef the cabbage is 
cooked in boiling salted water in an 
uncevered kettle for from ten. to twen- 
ty minutes, it will retain its fresh, 


one and one-half tablespoons each of 
flour and butter blended, and the whole 
salted to taste. Put im alternate layers 
of the boiled cabbage, white sauce and 
bread crumbs. Season with the salt, 
pepper and butter and grate the cheese 
on top. Bake in a medium oven for 
fifteen minutes. 

If you are not especially fond of the 
cabbage flaver, then you might like 
baked cabbage and tomatoes, instead 


of the au gratin dish. Use the propor- - 


tion of twice as much cabbage as to- 


“mato. 


3 cups boiled cabbage 

1% cups well seasoned stewed 
tomatoes 

1 cup bread crumbs 


Butter the baking dish, put in alter- 





nate layers of tomato, cabbage, cheese: 
and bread crumbs. The top layer 
should be bread crumbs. Dot the top 
with butter and bake in a slow oven 
thirty minutes. The blending of the 
cheese, cabbage and tomato flavors is: 
delicious. 

If you’ve fresh pork sausages om 
hand, try baking them with cabbage: 
Quarter the cabbage, removing the 
outer leaves and the heart, and par- 
boil. Drain the cabbage and place in 
@ baking dish with the partly cooked 
sausage. Bake in a medium oven until 
the sausages are done and serve on a 
Platter, heaping the cabbage in the 
center and placing the sausages around 
the edve. 

A cream soup always makes a splen- 
did supper dish. For a cream of cab- 
bage soup, cook a quart of finely 
shredded cabbage with a quarter of a 
cupful of shredded onion and a table- 
spoon of butter. Use only a small 
amount of water, and salt to taste: 
The cabbage, if finely shredded, usual- 
ly will not need to be cooked the full 
twenty minutes. Drain off the liquor 
and add to it enough milk to make 
three cupfuls. Blend two tablespoons 
of butter and two tablespoons of flour. 
Add the liquid to this slowly, then 
the ceoked cabbage. Heat and serve 
with toasted egg sandwiches. You'll 
find the children will love this for 
supper, and that they’ll be getting both 
a vegetable and the milk that is so 
necessary. 

Perhaps king cabbage reaches its 
zenith when used as the foundation for 
salads. During these winter months 
when it is so difficult to get the prop- 
er amount of roughage into our menus, 
raw cabbage solves the problem a 
great many times. It combines readily 
with fruits such as apple, pineapple 
and dates, and just as readily with 
vegetables. A salad combination that 
I’m sure you'll like because you have 
most of the ingredients in your own 
cellar ealls- for: 

2 cups shredded cabbage 
1 small onion. 

% cup diced celery 

% cup diced carrot 

I medium apple 


Salt the vegetables, mix, and add 
when cool; dressing made by heating 
one-half cup of sugar with one-fourth 
cup of vinegar until the sugar is: dis- 
solved. 

If you have the required amount of 
vegetables each day, left-overs: are 
bound tm accumulate om the pantry 
shelves. Qne day you. will want. to 
have a “clearing heuse” and get ridi 
of this accumulation of leffiaver veg:- 
etables. I know of no better method 
than a vegetable loaf This recipe 
calls for: 

L cup stewed: tomatoes 
Tt cup boiled cabbage 
1 teaspoon sage 
1 teaspeon salt 
% sliced onion 
1 eggs 
1 cup uncooked sausage 
Stale bread crumbs 

The amount of bread: crumbs used 
depends upon the amount: of left-overs: 
that you are adding to the vegetable 
loaf Any lIeft-overs. that you happem 
to have; such as: ceeked: potatoes, car-- 
rots, peas or beans may be added. 
Fill a large loaf pan and bake for one- 
half hour. You will find that this ree 
ipe is a complete meal in itself. 

Now, the next time that little daugh-+ 
ter says, “Oh, mother, boiled cabbage: 
again!” remember that boiled cabbage: 
is good, but “boiled cabbage again” 
becomes tiresome; so when next king 
cabbage comes along, just hunt. up the 
cook book and see how many different 
ways there are of presenting. it. te your 
family. : 
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When flu starts among your 
hogs—act quick. Get a 
package of Protexol. 
Sprinkle it in their bedding. 
Then shut up the hogs. In- 
haling the fumes clears the 
lungs and checks the trouble 
almost at once. Easiest 
treatment known, Very 
effective. Be ready. 
Keep a package on hand. 


Lice-cannot live near Protexol. It is the ideal 
. dry dip powder. Sprinkle it on your live 
stock and poultry. Kills all vermin. In 
winter you cannot use wet dip because of the 
great danger to the health of your stock. Yet 


there no dealer near 
for a 10-ib. pail. Gar ia Ge or Son on ong 
it has no equal. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc. Co. 


Dept. G4 _._ iehn W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


- Makers of Reliable Live Shock eae Poultry 
Preparations Since 








Peoples Soviegs Bank in Providence, an 
old, re Mutual Savings Bank, estab- 
lished in mes 1, invites you to become one 
of its depositors and s in the liberal 
dividends of 44%. Ccadokons dividends 
have been paid for 77 years at the highest 
rates consistent with safety. 
Over 40,000 depositors (in New England 
and all over the country) enjoy the safety, 
convenience and profit that this ba 
offers. Banking by mail {Rood this oppor- 
tunity to you. 

Deposits or withdrawals can be made 

easily and with absolute safety. 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 
PROVIDENCE R.I. 


A Mutual Bank Under State Supervision. 
Resources $35,000,000.00 


Peoples Savings Bank, Providence, R. I. 
Please yee to me how Ican open and 


at Peoples Savings 
Bank in Fonvilenes. " 


Name 








Address 














Put Your 
Money to 
Work at 74% 


Money lying around not drawing 
interest is lazy money. Put it to 
work in this old, nationally known 
institution, with 


an 18-Year Record 


of regular dividends, and which 
now ranks as one of America’s 
largest public utilities. Cities 
Service common pays you interest 
monthly, compounded for you. 
Available in amounts from $70 up- 
wards. Easy payment plan if de- 
sired. Why not make your money 
work? Write for Free circular. 


Mail This Coupon 





Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me full information about 

Cities Service.common and its 18-year 

dividend record. 





Name . 












‘Address i 





“Horse Thief Town’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


not see thru it. He 
o tear off a corner. 
gel?” came 


paper and he coul 
took out his knife 

“Want to come along, 
Thompson’s voice. 

Mark, trembling, ripped the paper. He 
looked thru. Two men were tumbling 
over tables and drawers. As he watched, 
one went into the next room and another 
climbed the loft. The bang of furniture 
showed. they were still carrying on the 
search. 

In the middle of the room, One-Thumbed 
Thompson was ogling Sally Dowling. He 
stood between her and the door. The girl’s 
back was toward Mark. 

*““You’re White’s gel, I know,” said 
Thompson, and laughed; ‘but as near as 
I can see, you’re this young feller’s gel, 
too. Well, take another feller in. 

“Nobody to bother us,’’ he went on. “I'll 
send my boys away. Then along about 
midnight, Mitchell’ll come back and I'll 
kill him.”’ 

“If I had a knife,” said Sally, in a low, 
hard voice, “if I had a knife, I’d claw your 
gizzard out.” 


HOMPSON laughed and took a step 

toward her. Mark felt his right hand 
jerk. Smoke blurred the room. Mark 
looked down at his smoking pistol with 
astonishment. He had not meant to fire. 
There was another report in the room; 
something tore thru the window over 
Mark’s head; the girl screamed. 

Mark ran around to the door. She was 
out it a second before he got there, dodged 
him and was running down the street. 
Mark glanced inside. Thompson, cough- 
ing in the smoke, was staring at the win- 
dow. The ather two men were running in. 

Mark ran, too. As he passed the horses, 
he yelled and slapped the nearest one. If 
they got to plunging, it might delay pur- 
suit a minute. 

Sally was fifty yards ahead by now. 
Mark laid out to catch her. When he 
was within thirty yards, he called. She 
swerved, looked back, then ran on. He 
was up with her in another dash. 

“They. aren’t coming yet,’”’ he panted. 
“Take .it easy.” 

*“He’s after Mitchell,” she said, between 
gasps, ‘“‘we’ve got to warn him.”’ 

Mark looked back. No one was in sight. 
He did not explain to her that Mitchell 
had already been warned, Nobody can 
make explanations on the dead run, any- 
Then the ball-room was the safest 


way. 
place for her. He feared that if the girl 
stopped, she might collapse. He ran 


alongside and tried to help her. 

For the last fifty yards, he almost car- 
ried her. She was nearly gone. Mark 
dragged her to the door, kicked it open, 
and then lifted her over the threshold. 





The three guardians of the door each 
had a pistol out. Beyond them, the danc- 
ers had frozen into immobility. In the 
corner, unwittingly, the fiddlers _ still 
played on. 

“Thompson’s coming!’’ cried the girl, 
in a high, shrill tone. 

Mark looked at her in the light. An 
oath jumped to his lips. There were blood 
stains over the front of her dress. Her 
left arm hung very limply by her side. 
From its stiffened fingers, blood dropped 
slowly to the flvor. 

*Mitchells”” she cried, ‘‘watch out!” 

Mark felt her go limp. He caught her 
under the arms and picked her up. There 
were women around him. 

“This way,” said one, and he followed 
her. 

When they put him out of the room, 
Mark went back to the main room, found 
a stool and began to reload his pistol. His 
face felt drawn and queer. He noticed 
that men were getting pistols out of coats 
and trousers, that women were leaving. 

“At Mitchell’s house,’”’ he said in answer 
to one inquiry. 

Finally, he got the charge right and 
stood up. He stopped a woman who was 
hurrying thru the room. 

“How is she?” 

“Poor dear,” 
nasty hurt.” 


she said; “she’s got a 


ARK took his pistol in his hand and 

started out the door. Some one 
touched him, asked him where he was 
going. 

“To kill Thompson,” he said. 

Mitchell, they said, had gone on ahead 
on the same errand. Mark swore. He 
hadn’t thought of that. He began to run, 

He saw Mitchell as he turned the cor- 
ner. Mitchell was alone. Thompson was 
only x few rods from him. There was one 
man with Thompson. 

Both Thompson and Mitchell had their 
pistols out. They walked slowly toward 
each other. Now they were only ten yards 
apart—now only five—now only two. 

Both pistols swung up. There was a 
flash and a report. Thompson fell forward 
on his face. Mitchell looked down at him, 

Mark ran up. The fellow with Thomp- 
son gave him a glance and ran. Mark 
stared at the back of Thompson’s head 
and at the trickle of blood in the snow 
by it. 

“His pistol missed fire,’ said Mitchell 
shortly. 

They walked back to the ball-room to- 
gether. It was empty of women. Men 
were piling benches in front of the win- 
dows. 

A man came up and put his hand on 
Mitchell’s shoulder. 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” 4 Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Old Man Coyote Has Many Voices 


Of course, Old Man Coyote has only one 
voice, but that one is such a wonderful 
voice that he can make it sound like a 
great many voices, all yelping and howl- 


ing and shouting and laughing at the | 


same time. So those who hear him al- 
ways say that he has many voices, and 
that certainly is the way it seems. 

The first time that Peter Rabbit heard 
Old Man Coyote, he was sure, absolutely 
sure, that there was a whole crowd of 
strangers on the Green Meadows, and 
you may be very sure that he kept very 
close to his dear Old Briar-Patch. If you 
had been there and tried to tell Peter 
that all that noise was made by just one 
voice, he wouldn’t have believed you. No, 
sir, he just simply wouldn’t have believed 
you. And you certainly could not have 
blamed him. 

It was the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind who first told Peter 
who the stranger was, and warned him 
to watch out, because Old Man Coyote is 
just as fond of Rabbit as Granny or Red- 
dy Fox, and is even more crafty and sly 
than they, 

(Peter thanked the Merry Little Breezes 
for the warning, and then he asked them 
how many of his family Old Man Coyote 
had brought along with him. Of course, 
the Merry Little Breezes told Peter that 
Old Man Coyote was entirely alone, and 


‘they became very, very indignant when 


Peter laughed at them. He just couldn’t 
help it. 

“Why,” said he, “every night I hear 
a whole crowd yelping and howling to- 
gether.” 

“But you don’t,” insisted the Merry 
Little Breezes. “It is Old. Man Coyote 
alone who makes all that noise.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know what I 
hear?’ demanded Peter. 

“No, you don’t!” retorted the Merry 
Little Breezes. “You may have big 
ears and be able to hear a great deal, 
sometimes a great deal more than you 








have any business to hear, but you aré 
old enough by this time to have learned 
that you can not believe everything you 
hear.’”’ And with that parting remark, the 
Merry Little Breezes indignantly raced 
away to spread the news all over the 
Green Meadows. 

Now Peter Rabbit was quite as indig- 
nant because they thought he couldn’t 
or shouldn’t believe his own ears, as 
they were because he wouldn’t believe 
what they told him, and all the rest of 
that day he couldn’t put.the matter out 
of his mind. He was still thinking of 
it as the Black Shadows came creeping 
down from the Purple Hills across the 
Green Meadows. 

Suddenly Peter saw a dark form skulk- 
ing among the Black Shadows. At first 
he thought that it was Reddy Fox, only 
somehow it looked bigger than Reddy. 
Peter, safe in the dear Old Briar-Patch, 
watched closely. Presently the dark form 
came out from among the Black Shadows 
where Peter could see it clearly, sat down, 
pointed a sharp nose up at the first of 
the twinkling little stars, opened a big 
mouth, and out of it poured such a yelp- 
ing and a howling as made Peter just 
shiver with fright. And now Peter had 
to believe his eyes rather than his ears, 
His ears told him that there were many 
voices, but his eyes told him that all 
that dreadful sound was coming out of 
one mouth. It was hard, very hard, to 
believe, but it was so. 

“The Merry Little Breezes were right, 
after all,” muttered Peter to himself, as 
Old Man Coyote trotted away in the di- 
rection of the Green Forest, and he felt 
a wee bit ashamed to think that he had 
refused to believe them. 

After that, Peter could think of noth- 
ing but Old Man Coyote’s wonderful voice 
that sounded like many voices, and at 
the very first opportunity he hurried over 
to the Smiling Pool to ask Grandfather 
Frog what it meant. 

(Continued next week) 
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“You’re under arrest, Jim,’’ he said. ‘This 
is the safest place in town. 
here. And keep your gun.” 

Mitchell nodded. 
whispered to Mark, was Sheriff Warren. 

They let Mark see Sally presently. He 
stared dumbly at her bandaged arm, and 
she assured him it didn’t hurt at all. Still 
she lay with her eyes shut, and she was 
very white, 

“You always come around,” she mur- 
mured, “jest at the right time.” 

Outside a rough voice was shouting. 
Others joined in. Mark raised his head 
to listen, 

“Bring out Mitchell!” was 
“String up the murderer!” 

A woman satd, shivering, that Brown’s 
gang was outside. There was a sudden 
volley. Bullets thudded into the log wall. 

Sheriff Warren’s voice rose above the 
uproar. 

“I’ve got the prisoner,” he cried. “And 
I'll keep him! If the mob in front of this 
building doesn’t disperse in two minutes, 
there’ll be more horse thieves in hell!” 

(Continued next week) 


the cry. 





FOUR THOUSAND FARMERS’ 
ELEVATORS 

The Department of Agriculture has 
3,526 local farmers’ elevator associations 
on its lists at this time, and it is esti- 
mated that there are about 4,000 associa- 
tions operating. The number of stock- 
holders of farmers’ elevators is estimated 
by the government economists to be a’bout 
450,000, and the number of patrons as 
more than 900,000. The estimated amount 
of paid-up capital stock is about $60,000,- 
000 and the estimated investment in plant 
and equipment is $65,000,000. 

The volume of grain handled in 1926-27 
is estimated by the investigators as 550,- 
000,000 ‘bushels, with a sales value of 
about $500,000,000. However, they say the 
volume of grain handled at approximately 
one-half of these elevators is not suffi- 
ciently large to permit of profitable op- 
eration if considered in the light of re- 
search findings that 100,000 bushels per 
elevator is a minimum. But they report 
that many of these associations are now 
supplementing their incomes by handling 
sidelines or performing other services. For 
example, in 1926-27 about 10,000,000 bush- 
els of grain for pooling associations, and 
sidelines worth $160,000,000, were handled. 

“Practically all the associations report- 
ing are farmer-owned,’”’ says the report, 
“put they vary as to other cooperative 
principles and practices. A'tbout 69 per 
cent use the one-vote-per-member prin- 
ciple; about 77 per cent limit the amount 
of stock which may be owned by any one 
member; about 62 per cent limit the per 
cent of dividends payable upon capital 
stock; nearly 73 per cent pay patronage 
dividends to stockholders, but only about 
15 per cent reflect full patronage divi- 
dends to non-stockholders as well as 
stockholders. 

“With regard to operating practices, 
about 44 per cent of those reporting use 
futures for hedging purposes; 45 per cent 
reported cleaning of commercial grain, 
and 32 per cent cleaned seed grain for 
farmers. Nearly 28 per cent practiced 
mixing to some extent. Practically one- 
half store grain for farmers, but only 
about 11 per cent use’terminal grain stor- 
age facilities. For all areas, 44.3 per cent 
of the grain handled was sold on consign- 
ment, 38 per cent ‘on track,’ 17 per cent 
‘to arrive,’ and the balance was disposed 
of as local sales. 

“More than 83 per cent of the group 
reporting showed financial surpluses at 
the close of the 1926-27 season. The total 
net surplus of all associations, after de- 
ducting deficits reported, was estimated 
to be about $27,000,000. About 60 per cent 
of the group. paid stock dividends to- 
taling about $3,000,000, while 24 per cent 
paid patronage dividends of more than 
$4,000,000.” 

Good management, loyalty of members, 
and pursuance of careful} operating poli- 
cies, were given by elevator officials as 
the principal reasons for favorable finan- 
cial condition, while lack of volume, poor 
management, and unsafe business prac- 
tices, were given as the mpst common 
causes of unfavorable financial condition. 





PRUNE YOUNG WALNUT TREES 


Wayward offspring of the forest mon- 
archs need some training in their early 
youth if they are to grow up into trees 
that make good lumber, according. to 
George N. Lamb, of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association. This is true 
of second-growth walnut. 

The young walnut tree, uncrowded by 
other trees, retains its lower branches in- 
definitely unless it is pruned when young. 
And when the tree matures, these lower 
limbs produce large knots that extend so 
far into the trunk that they ruin its yalue 
for lumber. But a few minutes’ ‘time 
spent pruning the lower limbs makes the 
sapling grow more tall and stately. 


cut and sold at a good price. 





WASH ELECTRIC LAMPS 


illuminating efficiency of an electric light. 
can be destroyed by dirt. If you want to 


-inerease your illumination “without - if-—~ 
Luckiesh = 
bowls and ; 


creasing your light bill, Mr. 
urges ‘that .you. wash lights, 
reflectors more frequently. 


You'll stay ; 


The man, some one 





And = 
when the. tree matures, the effort yields © 
big dividends in.a clear log that can. be — 


According to M. Luckiesh, illumination® 
engineer, as much as 40 per cent of the 




















For Your it to them... 
Farm Light Plant | jects ae 


Depend on S.0.S. Batteries to probably will be a_ police dog OGS average 12 to 20 


give ae life eae natnisstoey r- when he grows up.” ; lbs. of lime (calcium) 
ice. 14 years building batteries (no : ; 
assembling) has given us a knowl- and phosphorus per 1000 Ibs. live weight. 
pig Be all ol sags alti an JOYOUS NEWS How will you feed it to them? For, don’t 
No battery has been more widely The kindergaften teacher, looking at mistake, they must get these minerals to Good CATTLE. also 
used for satisfactory light and small Johnny, discovered that he had build bones to carry heav bodi ask for ‘7 
a Se a eata uae bar quite a rash, and, going over to him, ex- a y — I have just finished feeding a 
as standard equipment. ; sa claimed: ey AES a ee ee eee Pucca ee 
lates suspende rom flint-like ‘ y; ye you hav e asles, oO. ° : : 
porcelain ee chance —— Johnny. We will put your things right nee oep Fe and on lorage tor lime. pegs Saar ee ae 
short circuits from sediment in bot- on, and you run home and tell mother.”’ = i i 4 Neaey n 
tom of jar. Finest materials; hard So Johnny went. He ran into the house, Pro t-making | 8 VT pain feed FOS-FOR Fall and will use it again, espe- 
plates for long life; compact, hold shhmtine gicetune: “Oh... wantin, “what US—a simple, digestible mineral food, in cially with all other feeds com- 
oe rere Svers ©. One hee d’you suppose? Teacher says I’m measly.” the exact proportions of lime and phos- in eaten. 
, = . . . . Fiender it 
voltage. Why buy phorus recommended by experiment sta- Maa tee 


less than S. O. S. ; > . 
Thousands of 8. IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE tions and animal husbandry experts. Pre Gina ee 


8. 4 “Boo-hoo,”’ sobbed Frederick, ‘‘my col- 
oe ural “and city | lie is dead.” £ Remember, Tri-calcium phosphate is a FOS-FOR-US 
service. Don't buy j “Shucks,” said Billy. “My grandmother food and supplies needed, essential ele- is all you elaim for it 


has been dead a week. You don’t catch -2 
bettom” prices. me crying.” ments for the body’s growth. The U.S. I have used FOS-FOR-US 


Ra oe Las | with “Yes,’’ said Frederick, ‘‘but you didn’t Dispensatory so states. — a — wes dairy 
fend pcg RN Sak raise your grandmother from a pup.’ : Pa it Sadie Ghakeheeal 
sere or any ae — Being a food for healthy animals it does gious abortion for three years 
vinta aeons We SMALL OVERSIGHT not contain a vast number of chemicals and after feeding FOS-FOR-US 


may have a trade- Mrs. Newlywed: “Your wall papering and drugs. It is not a remedy for sick Mineral Mixture for four months 
Mrs, ! ywed: é é e icK ones. : 
iene a oe ina job looks fine, dear, but what are those 6 3 y my cow freshened alright. 
j) Tell us what you funny lumps?” r FOS-FOR-US is sold in large quantities, A. D. Carkey 
i ave. 


\ Mr. Newlywed: ‘Good heavens! I for- : ° New Haven, 
N \ on Victor Storage got to take down the pictures!” at low freight rates, through established N.Y. 
NT h\ ss BatteryCompany 3 Rear grain dealers—men in your locality with 
N\\\\\ ‘ e was a good cook, and the explorers . 
\ Rock Island, Ill. were trying to persuade him to make the whom you do business every day. The 
” long flight into the wilds with them. saving is 25% to 50%. 
“Oh, Rastus, come on and go! Noth- 
ing’s going to happen to you.” Get a supply of FOS-FOR-US from your 
“But what if Ah gits up dar and wants local feed and grain dealer. It will pro- 


to come down in a hurry?” . ot Bs A 
Dapiey: adn’. ‘vow knee kha. lave. Was vide the necessary bone building minerals 


equipped with elevators?” at the least possible cost. 
“Blevatahs! Hee, hee, hee’ Dem ele- : 


* PP wd 3 
vatahs sure to be gwine up jes’ when . . | > Yy é : 
Ah’s a-comin’ down! No, sah, boss. a Se 


Not me!” 


Ayes ae 
: Tine HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
| i ~—a . NO NEED Detective: ‘‘We think we have found GG i | = a ee) 
(At lif “ TO PAY MORE your mother-in-law who has been miss- 
a a) 
ED MINER 
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PT; ing for six months.” 

: | Man: ‘‘What did she say?” 

WORLDS CARATens HARNF® j Detective: “Nothing.” 

FARM HARNES BI Tee) | Man: “Then it was not my mother- 


4 cA” in law!” 


Year giter year increasin 


ig , 

H Bill’ ae V% ; 
Bowes Sey wares eit? Ne ee as Sere 3 
est Farm Harness. They judge Father (at 1:00 a. m.): “Is that young PROBUCES 


ee NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 


fr 
»it on their farms. — -t ‘ 
vis eet Siiiiens Daughter: Hush, father! He has just 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


“Now, get the best. My way Se asked me to marry him and make him 
“direct to the farmer and the : the happiest man in the world.” 


ghey Father: “It’s just as I thought. Wake 


® astoundingly low prices. se Bills NEW him up.” 


_ EXAMINE AN 
i oe D TEST AT 


4 ISK——you will be Catalog BEGINS AT HOME 

q ngs bye hy pleased The minister answered the ring at the RPO RATION 
a . VF guarantee that. T will send door. . FERT 

/you any set you select from my catalog ba “Excuse me for interrupting you,” said RI zZzers 


on nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. the caller, ‘“‘but I am collecting for the 
Vrite toga, for my new catalog. Harness Bill poor. Do you happen to have any old 431 MAIN STREET, Dept. 44 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kalash, 4545 s orth St. clothes?” 
“OMAHA TANNING CO, Omaha, Neb. “Yes,” answered the minister. 

“Would you be willing to give them to 
me? I can assure you that they would 
be put to a very worthy use.” 

“No, I can not give them to you.”’ 


ee ee ee cnees ene HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 


‘Bach night I brush them carefully, to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
fold them, and hang them over a chair. |. may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
And each morning I put them on the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
again. ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 

GENTL E H NTS Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 


“You are like a peach.” If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
The maiden hung her head. not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
“J—I’d much rather be a pair,” she an- shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 


swered. . ble people who can supply your wants. 
The invitation cards are now out. 











‘eeders save time and feed, and he Pat was working on the section, the 
ine. They handle any kindof only one in the gang. 

t “Oi almost quit the other day,” he 
rainp bese said. “The boss almost insulted me, he 
ithe meet n ee trang. Zhet's why thoesande eal ~ we was Pag on a and = 

s t . was doin’ the pumpin’. e boss says, F BB tt L tt 
pueat oak jo bouklet. “Mote Money Rating Hoan ‘Somebody in this gang is loafin’ on thim or e er l ers 
i pany, 0 W.4, Cedar Rapids,towa | handles.’ Oi just sthopped, and I ‘told 


s 
him that if Oi thought - he meant me, Oi’d@ N t ey 
resign right there.’’ ex prin 


WRONG NUMBER! Feed your hogs during the: breeding period with 
All-Steel Saw Frame is the The cook, in‘no mood for trifling ques- 


genuine 
best. Made for front end of | tions, said, with some asperity: ‘You-all ANE FEED 


os See ee ae ought to know. You done called it.” NM eas m& SS Ss a = 
t quickly. 














Makes Sawing Easier 

; - hard job made easy. Our 
ROLLING TABLEand ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor A negro cook answered the telephone 
out of wood-sawing. Hundreds | the other morning, and a cheerful voice 
of satisfied useresay The Buller | inquired: “What number is this?” 





“ 9” organs and so necessary for the maintenance of life 
Wetay ait veel ne Jedap vt the reprobates re _— —_ Pompe sows yrotnce. better 
a : ne ers. onderful for toning up the S sys- 
I am judge of probate,” replied his tem and digestion, too. Valuable, illustrated 
be honor. literature Free, on request. Write 


“Well, that’s it, I expect,” she an- PENICK & FORD SALES CO., INC. 


swered. “You see, my husband died 
detested and left several little infidels, 902 So. First St., W. Cedar Rapids, iowa 


and I want to be the executioner.” 


An old lady walked into a judge’s of- 


eo fice. Rich in Vitamin “B”’—so important to reproductive 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND: WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing. table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit. out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s: wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and.see which products 
are above- and which below the general 
wholesale: price level. From the stand» 


point of the- pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle; wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
eneral price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due’ to over- 
production. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





































































































eh eo, 

oS!) oSn 

whe) wim 

$23] Sia 

SSA og 

One| One 

o2°!| age 

Ae!) oh a® 

Fisher’s:imdex number ...... | 147| 101 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 182| 92 

1,100-pound’ fat cattle ...... 192} 99 

Canners. and cutters: ........ 192| 110 

RN 1 caleeslamnn ones so0 8 210} 102 
HOGS—At Chicago 

Fea vg MOG oo 2c ck 20 cectees 117 101 

ie NE: DRS. ccbicnowwow sens se 119 104 

-- iin Claeat a igh Monies’ e sinie ees 115 106 

ents CO 6, ear 110 107 
SHEEP—At: Chicago 

TRE ncn chenianeswden | 180} 108 
WOOL AND HIDES: 

Quarter blood wool at ane 177 115 
Light: cow: hides at: Chicago. 117 83. 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2. mixed . 132 98 
Oats, No. 2. white-.. 108 87 
Wheat;. Noo 2:red....... 122) 101 
Wheat, No. l.orthern .. 104 92 
On howa Farms— 

SE is SER RES 133 100 
ee ear re yee 100 85 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 155) 99 
Linseed meal, at’ Milwaukee. 174}. 119 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... 148} 102 
Shorts, at’ Kansas. City ..... 138} 99 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 132! 131 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 151} 127 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS: 
‘Butter, at Chicago ......... | 140] 100 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 191| 99 
Tinvothy seed, at Chicago... 87| 148 
Cotton. at.New York ....... 151) 105 
Begs, at Chicago ........... 119} 95 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BRP Vcnae cis Oeil icceness sas 1024, 95 
PROS © Sucks aved 0» 6% beaewenes'es 106; 98 
BEATA Sain cs buits tig pied se oeewette 169; 114 
RN i ee har 135} 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— | 

Ms hae ne hnamoss eecn es 130! 100 
Oats— | 

Oe Be gear Mare cael 99) 86 

Vheat— | 

MOR ech cagd cus avo hawes : 101] 94 

rad— | 

DU 52 Lincwasaoe warharn yx tad gies 113} 99 
Sides— 

I eee Ss Sais ty eAre atk 106 100 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gowe, at Connelisville ...... 70; 100 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 114 103 
Gopper, at New York ....... 99 114 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 186 131 

Lumber. 
Deusian fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
REE FE 204 115 
Yellow e (southern) 
1x8:No. 2°com. beards. 191 121 
Yellow: pine (southern) 
Ix6 and’2-B (finish) .. 189 108 
OPO os bento w ocbusere ow v'o « 139 106 
. FINANCIAL 
Bank per> capita, 
pee, a 
month:offNovember....... 238 103 
Interest, .60/ to 90 day paper 
at Niger York: .............. 165 188 
Industrial stocks: ........... 366] 1381 
ailtoad EC a ee 133! 103 











RAILROAD: RATES — Freight rates on 
Tae per ane —_- from Iowa to>Chicagom are 


re-war normal: and om 
es percent. The aver= 
Paesent iss now 


an hour,, as 


co 
about 6.8. cents: a 1914;. or about 236 per 


FARMLHANDL WAGES: Wares of of farm- 
es: about: 160 per cent: 
wages are nat 160 so far above pre- 


war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is Boprixtaat ay 


120 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
in the twelve north-central 
states is gr 110 per cent. 

HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 


generally 
MAY 


land 


tionships = a base, May lard now indi- . 
eates a price of $9.12 for heavy hogs at 


Chicago next May. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show | 


the 


percentage for the week ending 


Dec. 1, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 98 per cent, grain 110 per 


cent, livestock 


78 per cent, 
anes ‘cent, ore 93 per cent, ‘and miscel- 


lumber 


aneous merchandise 98 Ry cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY 


AGES — New 


91 


York. factory wages are 234 per cent and 


railroad: wages on the hour basis are 236 


per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL. 


Cedar. Rapids corn oil cake meal is: $44 


in tom lots. 





The Week’s Markets 



































































































































GRAIN 
to n 
: oT sz 
on ee S 
o Ss ¢ = 
& < a n 
ea £ os ® 
Me = 3° M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....| .86%4| .82 81 
Week before ..| .855%) .8016| .80% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ....| .833¢| .79 -78%| .76 
Week before ..| .82%! .77%| .78%4| .75 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../] .813¢| .7614| .76%| .74 
Week. before «..| .79%4| .75 -76%4| .73 
Oats— 
Last week. ....| .48%%! .45 47 4446 
Week before ..| .49%]| ,46 | .4714| .45 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .64%4| .64 -60 
Week before ..| .65 -64 -60 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.06%4| .9544| .951% 
Week. before ..}1.07 95 9516 
Wheat, No hard 
Last week ....{1.1834/1.11%/1.10% 1.09% 
Week before ../1.19 1.12" |1. 14%4/1.10 
FEEDS 
blels 
EG36 20-29 
3 Bh A 5 bo 
s n ral s 
Ey Els a} 
— cae @® = 
= I Ye a = a 
Bran— | 
Last week....| 33.25/30.50}30.75/35.00 
Week before. ./32.75/30.50/30.25/35.00 
Shorts— 
Last week... ./32.75/31.50/30.75/37.00 
Week before.. |34.50/31. 20 30.50/37.00 
Hominy feéd— | 2 
Last week... ./36.50].....]..... 33.00 
Week before../36.50)..... foie i {33.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last week....| 59:00]..... 56.50 
Week before. .|59.00}..... 56.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— . 
Last week....|47.40 
Week before. .|47.40 
Tankage— | | 
Last week....|..... 70.00}..... 80.00|75.00 
Week before..|..... NO OOly 05 80.00/75.00 
Gluten— | 
TARE: WOON 5 fs soe fdgs o sift ocreede owes 39.65 
Week before..|..... | GSES FES REE 139.65 








*Quotations at Des Moines in tom lots; 
all other points, car lots: 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt: states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets.. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 





























Bose bce de ' es 
e. | B. | BS | ae 
oo} oe ©. $ 
a oO ~ <0 
% > 3 > 3 3) DAce 
vo ®@o “OOD — AN 
Bz |} Baz | BA - 683 
ea ae 92.9 64.7 47.3 87.8 
ys | a a 94.8 6723 62.1 62.8 
Missouri ..... 87.0 91.5 61.5 77.3. 
Nebraska . 108.5 82.0 85.5} 104.2 
BOMBA: |... cs. 80.3 81.5 82.3} 109.9 
Indiana ..... 108.3 44.5 88.3 68. 
SAR 03 dig: steer 71.9 46.4 44.6 68.7 
Total 7 corn | 
belt states.. 90.0] + 74.1 68.9 86.0 





Week ending December 7, 1928, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending December 9, 1927—Iowa, 55.8 


per cent; Illinois, 102.1; Missouri, 125.6; 
Nebraska, .9; Kansas, 75.6; Indiana, 
107.7; Ohio, 59.7; total seven corn belt 


states, 80.2 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES : 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48% ce, week before 4916c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 235¢c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 3914c, week before 
401¢c; ducks, last week 24ce, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be- 
fore 24%4c:; broilers, last week 27c, week 
before 26iZc; geese, last week 24%c, week 
before 21%c. 








FEDERAL LAND BANK. BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but yor in 1937, were quoted mao 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 434 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.00, week be- 
fore $13.00. Chicago—Last week $10.98, 
week before $11.00. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 February corn at Buenos Aires 
sola last week for 98%4c. 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at: Boston is 53c, 
light. native cow hides at Chicago 19%c, 
home grown clover seed at’ Toledo $18.10, 
and cotton at New York 20:5c: Iowa ele- 


| vator shelled eorn prices: are about 65%c 


for No. 4 shelled; new oats 38%c,. and 


wheat 9714c. 





EXPORTS. OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 
December, were 4,671,000 bushels, as com- 
pared. with 3,941,000 bushels for the week 


| before and 3,722;000 bushels for the same 


' bushels, as com 


CATTLE 
| ot. 
n 
2] #/¢ 
FS = = 
= 
° ON 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs:) 
Choice and prime— 
Te ee eer }15.50/15.75)15.12 
ks tg DOLTTBe 60 cece ce 15.50 — 
ood— 
Last week: ......... «++ |13.38)14.50/12.88 
Week before ......... 13.25/14.25|12.88 
Medium— | 
Dash. Welle. .005040000's 11.38}11.75)10.62 
Week before ......... 11.12|/11.88)10.62 
Common— 
Tiaet: Weel 2... cccccsee 9.38} 9.88| 8.88 
Week before ......... 9.25} 9.88) 8.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last WeeR: |... cccccccccs 15.88) 16:00|15.62 
"Week before ...... e+ + {15.75)16.25}15.62 
Medium and good— | 
Last. week. ...... oe ee-ee{12.88)13:12/12.25 
Week before ...... » « {12375/13.25/12.38 
Common— | | 
Last week ......... e-| 9.38] 9.88] 8.88 | 
Week before ...... e++| 9.25} 9:88! 8.88 
Butcher cattle— 
— 
Last w ecceccdccees|10.62/10.62/10.75 
Week ig ov Vececies te 10.75/10.88/10.88 
Cows— 
Last: weeks: ....... cc. 8.50) 8.62] 8.50 
Week before ......... |} 8.38) 8.45] 8:38 
Bulls— 
Tiast week ............ 9.12!10,25! 9.00 
Week before ......... 9.12/10.38] 9.30 
Canners: and cutters— 
oS eae 5.88} 6.18) 6.00 
eek before ......... 5.88} 5.82] 5.75 
Stoekers and feeders— 
Week ...c.c00. e+» 11. 75/11.38}11.08 
Week before ......... 11.75} 11.38}11.00 
Cows op heifers— 
WEBMS i. +. saceenee 8.38} 8.38} 8:62 
Week oo, ee 8.38] 8.38} 8.62 
ROGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | 
TRAM ROOE owe aweonsss< 8.18] 8.65! 8.35 
Week. before ......... 8.15] $.55| 8.20 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | ‘ 
eee 8.22] 8.65! 8.35 
Week. before ......... 8.15] 8.55] 8.22 
Light (150-200 Ibs:)— 
a ——. THESE fo be Ola 7.90] 8.50) 8.25 
eek before ......... 7.88) 8.45) 8.15 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) 
pe, errr 7.62] 8.10! 8.05 
Week before ...... ee] 750] 8.05] 7.98 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
~ (250 -lbs; up)— 
Last week ........0. .-| 7.70} 7.98) 7.50 
Week DSTOTS once cceee 7.68) 7.92] 7.45 
Pigs’ (130 Ibs. down)— 
MBG WOE x.0.00 cig 0 8% 00 ]an ces 7.62| 7.62 
"Week before ..c.cccccjecsce 7.58| 7.38 
Stock pigs— 
a eos] 6.62]. 7.62 
Week before ..4«...... 6.62) 7.38 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
pee 13.62!14.15/13.62 
Week before ......... 13:20(13. 75\13.00 
Lambs, culls and’ common | 
EOE. me eos cee 10.38/10.62/10.12 
Week before ......... 10.00/10.25! 9.88 
Yearting wethers, medium 
to_ prime— 
Bt week: ...c.ccccors 9.62/11.00/10.38 
Week before, ......... 9.62/10.50| 9.88 
Ewes; medium to choice— | 
WE POON 5 concn cccoas 6.38! 7.00] 6.70 
Week before ......... 6.12) 6.50| 6.38 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
ee hcp SR EON OPEL S CP CORSET A 25.00) 
ER ees a Sa 125.00) 
Timothy, No. 1— 
TEGIES . crtrniere'tle 0 Gales evi lave so 23.59 
Week before: .........).....]...2. {23.50 
Alfalfa, choice— } 
tw + coc cece s 00s [25500] 27.50 
Week before ......... cee eed 
Last week. ......0.. +. /31.75/25:7 
Week. before. ......... ee 
. Alfalfa, standard— 
Last: week ........0+-~!20.75/24:00 i 
Week before ........./20.75}24.00 H 
Alfalfa, No. 2— { 
Last’ week .......6s0.. /18: i 
. Week: before |». 2222521 )18:25! 22:00) 
|, Oat_straw— ‘a i 
Tast week ...........+| T 9. 00 
Week before ......... 7.50| 8.50/11.50 














week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in December were’ 680;000 vn age 
as compared with 1,109,000 bushels the 
week ‘ore: and 179,000 bushels for the 
same week: last year. ee 
second. week in December 274,000 
—_ By 405.000 bushels 
for the week b 54,000 bushels for 
the: same week last a 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


cent for fat eattle, 97 per cent for sheep 
and 103 per cent for lambs. 
The following table gives data as to 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the: past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal. bias. 









































*HOGS 
2 |8 z 
a) a 
a&|e5| & 
68/35] Se 
'$2|$5| ee 
MOlMo| O46 
October 26 to are Bas 90 96 83 
November 2 to 8&...... 17 79 83 
November 9% ts WR Seton 87] 87 83 
November 16 to 22 ...... 99 94 84 
November 23 to 29 ...... 61 69 83 
November 30 to Dee. 6.. 102 92 83 
December 7 to: 13. ...... 91 91 85 
December 14 to 20 ...... 88 88 85 
tCATTLE, 
October 26 to Nov. f.... 79 95| 124 
November 2 to 8 ...... 66 71) 122 
November 9 to 15 ..... 82 38 123 
November 16 to 22 ...... 13 90} 113 
November 23 to 29 ...... 58 70} 116 
November 30 to Dee. 6... 84 87] 117 
December 7 to 13 ..... i = 81; 119 
December 14 to 20 ...... 62: 65) 116 
SHEEP 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 94; 100 84 
November 2 td 8 ...... 51 85 
November 9 to 15....... 95} - 83) = -85 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74 86 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65 88 
November 30 to Dec. 6 100 94 87 
December. 7 to: 13 ...... 71 83 90 
December 14 to 20 ...... 80} 106 97 
tLAMBS 
October 26 to Nov. 1.. 94| 100 99 
November 2 to 8 ...... 51 88 97 
| November 9 to 15. ....%. 95 83 99 
| November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74 98 
| November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65 98 
| November = to Dee. 6 100 94, 100 
| December dt ES 71 83 98 
| December 14 , ee 80} 106) 103 








“*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
/ seven markets: 

' FCattle prices are for fat beef steers: 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES: 








| 
1928 





1927 | 1926| 1925 
December 14 ...... 8.65| 8.15] 11.55] 10.75 
December 15 ..... | 8.65] 8.10] 11.60] 10.70 
December 17 ..... 8.80} 8.30] 11.65} 10.65 
December 18 ..... | $.80} 8.30] 11.50} 10.85 
December 19 ..... | 8.65) 8.35) 11.45) 11.05 
































| 1928} 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
December 14 ..... -85%4| .89 -76 ae 
December t5 ..... -85%| .88%4] .78%4 
‘December 17 .....! .86 8914! .78 3%, 
December 18......{ .85% oat -76% 
December 19 ..... | 8534] .9014) .7614 wie 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
December were 18,383,000 pounds, as’ com- 
pared with 8,342,000 pounds for the week 
before and 9,770,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in December were 2,354,000 
pounds, as compared with 2,031,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,125, 000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





BLACK LOCUST PROVES PROFITABLE 
CROP 


Black locust trees planted on rough but 
fairly fertile land near White Hall, Ark., 
have proved to be one of the most rapid 
growing and profitable crops on this par- 
ticular farm. This acre tract was planted 
in the spring of 1927, with black locust 
seedlings, 10 to. 12 inches in height, in 
rows five and one-half feet apart each 
way, under the direction of the county 
agricultural agent. 

At that time, the farmer was told he 
would have fence posts with a three-inch 
top in five. years. Measurements taken 

, last June, or eighteen months after plant- 
| ing, showed a remarkable growth. Sev- 
eral trees measured as much as two inch- 
, eS in diameter at five feet, or a post 
| length from the ground, with a height 
of 20 feet. This. growth can not be taken 
as an average, as soil conditions were ex- 
| ceptionally good; but he now feels sure 
he will have fence pests with four and 
| five-inch: tops in: five: years’ time. It has 
| been calculated that. the locust trees will 


! In nearly every locality, good post mate- 
| rial is: hard to find now, and it is: getting 
| scarcer every year; but. he has solved this 
' problem as far as. he is concerned. <A 
| Black TIoeust. post. peeled and well dried 
| Before setting: in the fence row; will last 
about. twenty’ years: 
: Farmers. in, sections with fairly moder- 
| ate climate,, and where some; limestone 
exists in the soil, are urged to plant lo- 
| custs for posts. Seedling trees can be 


Fo mr 


’ mate conditions are suitable. 





Hog prices are 85 per cent of the ten- | 
year average, as contrasted with. 116 per © 


percentage of ten-year average for re- © 








' pay him better than $20 an. acre yearly. | 


| purchased for about $3.50 per thousand, - 
which is a. sufficierit. number. to plant an 
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Fresh From the Country 4 


1lOWA 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Dec. 
18—The snow has all melted and the 
ground is freezing up. Lots of corn to be 
husked, and there has not been much of 
that work’ done the last three weeks. The 
snow and wet weather ‘have damaged 
some of the corn that is on the ground. 
Stock has been doing well, regardless of 
*the mud. Quite a few cattle on feed. The 
roads are bad, so that getting around is 
very difficult. A good many hogs on feed, 
and a good many ready to go to market.— 
Ww. J. Adams. 

Northern—Floyd ‘County, Dec. 17—It has 
rained a great deal this month. December 
11 and 12 it rained all day and night. 
Misty and heavy fog the 15th. Now it has 
frezen up and is snowing some. Has been 
a bad time to feed. Some are holding 
cattle for a better market. Bges 42 cents 
for firsts; butterfat 58 cents.—Mrs. M. H. 
Noble. 

Central—Story County, Dec. 18—Snow is 
gone and farmers are husking again, as 
there is a good deal of corn in the fields. 
Ground which was very muddy is rough 
in fields and roads. Stock looking quite 
good. Not much cholera. Hogs $7.90, eggs 
38 to 44 cents, cream 55 to 58 cents, new 
eorn 63 cents, oats 89 cents.—Mrs. E. O. 
Robinson. 








South-Central—Madison County, Dec. 21 
—We have been having lots of snow and 
rain; it has been so bad that the farmers 
have not been able to get into the fields; 
therefore, there is lots of corn yet to pick. 
The roads have been very bad; it has been 
almost impossible to get thru with cars. 
But the weather has changed and the 
ground is frozen up hard. ‘There are lots 
of public sales. Some hogs are being 
shipped out this week, but none last 
week, on account of the roads being so 
bad that the farmers were not able to 
get them to market. Hogs are selling at 
around 8 cents, chickens 22 cents, cream 
55 cents, butter 55 cents, eggs 38 cents. 
The stalk fields are very poor on account 
of so much rain and high winds, but the 
pastures are good, and there has been no 
need -of feeding the stock yet on account 
of the open winter.—C. J. Young. 


Southwestern—Montgomery County, Dec. | 


21—The ground has frozen solid in ex- 
tremely water soaked condition. There 
have been no dust storms so far this 
winter, with: their attendant disagreeable- 
ness and sickness. Plans for the 1929 
spring pig crop will show the biggest in- 
crease in years, when the final report 
becomes available. The present low price 
of grains has- contributed to the determi- 
nation on the part of hog men to take 
advantage of the situation by the produc- 
tion of more pork.—Arthur Nelson. 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 19— 
Have had a week of rain and another 
light snow, but it is all gone and is 
frozen this morning. A few are shucking 
corn yet. The fields are soft, as it takes 
two tractors to pull a shredder in the 
fields. A few sales, with everything sell- 

ing well.—Elmer Varner. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Dec. 18—~ 
Bad weather has‘ delayed corn picking; 
many are not done yet; corn down badly. 
Lots of people sick with flu. Dirt roads 
in rough condition. Some new corn being 
shelled and marketed at 68 cents, wheat 
$1.08, oats 85 cents, eggs 45 cents, cream 
48 cents.—L. D. McKay. 





MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Ray County, Dec. 15— 
We are having plenty of rain and mud in 
this county, and Jots of corn is out yets 
it is all down and covered up with muda 
and weeds and grass. Lots of it is not 
worth picking up in low places.—D. B. 
Bowman. 





KANSAS 


Northern—Smith County, Dec. 17—Very 
nice winter weather, and every one is 


: 





busy trying to finish up corn picking. 


Plenty of moisture, and fields are muddy. .- 


Stock doing weil. A mumber of public 
sales, with good prices. Wheat ‘90. cents, 
eorn 63 cents, cream 47 cents, eggs 38 
cents.—Harry Saunders. 





MULCH THE STRAWBERRIES 


No matter where strawberries are 
grown, it is a common practice to mulch 
them in the fall. This is particularly de- 
sirable to prevent winter injury to the 
plant. Strangely enough, some growers 
have thought that it made little differ- 
ence when the muléh was applied, and 
have waited until late winter or early 
spring to put it on. 

At that time it serves only as a mild 
protection against the heaving effect of 
freezing and thawing, which sometimes 
occur in the spring, and as a moisture 
retainer during the succeeding summer. 
Such late applications lose almost com- 
pletely their value as a protection against 
winter injury. The best time to apply 
the mulch is in the late fall or early win- 
ter, just after the ground has frozen. 

If we could be sure that our winters 
would always give us a good snow fall, 
that would keep the ground covered from 
(December 1 to April 1 we would need no 
winter mulch. Unfortunately, we fre- 
quently get some of our coldest weather 
with the ground bare of snow. At such 
times, strawberry plants are apt to suffer 
grave injury. 

The mulch may consist of straw, hay, 
shredded cane from sorghum: factories and, 
in fact, almost anything that will cover 
the plant and not pack down closely to 
the ground. Leaves are not particularly 
desirable because they pack down teo 
tightly and have a tendency to smother 
the plants in the spring. Better take out 
some good winter injury insurance and 
put on that mulch now. 





SODIUM CHLORATE SPRAY FOR 
BINDWEED 

Field bindweed, or wild morning-glory, 
can be effectively controlled and ergdi- 
cated by the use of sodium chlorate 
spray. This has been demonstrated in 
experimental work at the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station, at Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

The sodium chlorate solution is made by 
adding one pound of the chemical to a 
gallon of water. A hundred gallons of 
the solution will treat an acre. 

Three, or sometimes four, applications 
of the sodium chlorate solution are neces- 
sary to completely kill the bindweed. The 
first spraying should not be made until 
the plants have reached full bleom. If 
made earlier, there will be some shoots 
not yet out of the ground, and these will 
not be affected by the chemical. If left 
until seed has» formed before making the 
first application, trouble will be encoun- 
tered with seedlings after the old plants 
are killed. 

The time of making succeeding applica- 
tions of spray is difficult to determine 
because the normal blooming period has 
passed and the appearance of flowers can 
not be relied upon. All treatments after 
the first one should be made when the 
plants appear to shhave recovered from the 
effects of the previous spraying, are back 
to a normal green color, and are making 
normal growth. 





CHANGES IN TRACTORS 


One of the interesting and significant 
developments in tractor development has 
been the high mortality in tractor firms, 
so that from more than 300 firms in 1920 
which either had tractors on the market 
or in course of construction:-the number 
of separate firms in 1928 actually turning 
out tractors for the general farm market 
can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. This forced deflation was hard on 
the promoters and investing public, but 
withal a good thing for the farmer in con- 
centrating production in the hands of a 
few large and responsible and well fi- 
nanced firms, whose large production 
lowers the cost, increases quality, and 
insures better service and repair condi- 
tions. An interesting corollary of this 
during the past few months have been 
the several large combinations of tractor 





and farm implement firms into larger and 
more stable firms. This, so far, has also 
worked to the benefit of the-farmer con- 
sumer, in ‘that it cuts out duplication -of 
effort, reduces overhead and operating 
expenses; and tends to better quality at 
the same or lower prices. 

One of the notable tractor events in the 
last year or two has been “the develop- 
ment and improvement of what we usu- 
ally call the “general purpose tractor.” 
One firm has had such a tractor on the 
market for two or three years, and it has 
been very thoroly tried out under many 
varied conditions, and has made many 
warm converts to the general purpose 
idea. In most cases, comparatively cheap 
units for plowing, mowing, planting, cul- 
tivating and so on are built to attach di- 
rectly to the general purpose tractor, 
thus using it for many purposes and cut- 
ting down the interest and overhead thru 
increased use. Space will not permit of 
taking this up in detail, but we will hope 
to do so in another article. 

More and more, farmers are coming to 
realize the importance of the power take- 
off in the whole scheme of power farm- 
ing, also a development of the last few 
years. By its use, the binder, the com- 
bine and the corn picker can be operated 
independently of the footing conditions, 
at least so long as the tractor with its 
long spade lugs can hold its way and se- 
eure traction. I know of one farmer who 
bought a binder operated from a power 
take-off and paid for it the first season 
thru custom work, cutting his neighbors’ 
oats where the ground was too muddy to 
use horse-drawn binders. The power 
take-off is rapidly being adapted for oth- 


| er machinery, and a farmer should now 


think very seriously before buying a trac- 
tor not equipped with a standard power 
take-off.—I. W. D. 





FOOD IN COLD STORAGE SHOWS 
INCREASE 
Increased cold storage holdings of most 
food products on December 1, as com- 
pared with the same date a year ago, are 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 


| Economics, United States Department of 





Agriculture. Decreased stocks are re- 
ported for frozen poultry and creamery 
butter. 

Total stocks of meats are reported at 
608,092,000 pounds, compared with 541,- 
184,000 pounds on December 1 a year ago, 
these stocks including beef, pork, lamb 
and mutton. Lard holdings are given-at 
7,015,000 pounds, compared with 46,154,000 
pounds last year. 

Creamery butter holdings are reported 
at 71,054,000 pounds, against 83,224,000 
pounds last year, and stocks of American 
cheese at 74,359,000 pounds, against 53,- 
447,000 pounds. Holdings of case eggs are 
reported at 3,546,000 cases, against 2,956,- 
000 cases a year ago. 

Total stocks of frozen poultry are 
placed at 79,576,000 pounds, compared with 
85,030,000 pounds a year ago. These stocks 
include 6,266,000 pounds of turkeys com- 


| pared with 5,242,000 pounds last Decem- 


ber 1. Apple holdings are reported at 
2,895,000 barrels, against 2,055,000 barrels 
last year; 16,930,000 boxes, compared with 
13,423,000 boxes, and 5,044,000 bushel bas- 
kets compared with 3,905,000 bushel 
baskets. 


CORN SNAPPER PROVES WORTH 

Ordinary mechanical corn huskers have 
been somewhat handicapped this fall ‘be- 
cause of adverse field conditions. How- 
ever, a new corn snapper harvester, test- 
ed out on the experimental farm of the 
agricultural engineering section of the 
agricultural experiment station at Ames, 
has been able tq navigate wet and muddy 
fields with less'trouble than the heavier 
husker harvesters. Having no heavy 
husking rollers such as those of the husk- 





| er, the snapper harvester is lighter and 


| 
| 


is mounted directly upon a tractor, with 
the result that unfavorable field condi- 
tions do not hinder so seriously. 

The snapper harvester removes about 
three-fourths of the husks, some of the 
finer inner husks usually being left on 
the ear. For feeding purposes the snapped 
corn is not objectionable, and the husks 
are usually eaten by the livestock. No 
serious difficulties are encountered in 





Be Informed 
about HOG 


PNEUMONIA 


Valuable Book on Hog Diseases 
Can Be Obtained FREE 


The first step in the prevention of hog 
nye or any other ‘hog disease is to 
ave. a thorough understanding of what the 
disease is, its symptoms and its causes. 

he Drovers Veterinary. Union of Omaha, 
Nebraska, a large and well known concern do- 
ing business with hog raisers throughout the 
entire swine belt, has published a very com- 
plete manual on hog diseases which will be 
sent free to any farmer who is interested. 
Just write to the Drovers Veterinary Union, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Dept. C-21, and they will 
send you a copy. This book contains no ad- 
vertising, but is part of the very practical 
service it has for many years rendered to hog 
raisers. The book deals with the prevalent 
hog diseases, such as Hog Flu, Swine Plague, 
Hog Pneumonia, various 
types of Worm Infestation 
and many other things. 
Over 50 topics—each of vital 
importance to hog raiserse= 
are taken up in this man- 
ual. The chapter on Hog 
Pneumonia can be of in- 
tense value to you, 
should this dread disease 
make its appearance 
near you. If you raise 
hogs, send for a copy 
today. Remember there 
is no charge. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 


MAIL couson TODAY 


O) Send me FREE your 50 p. hog manual. 
Send me information about 3RD DEGREE 
eee and genuine 3-purpose liquid for 

ogs. 























Name 





Address 








Mail This Coupon to 


DROVER VETERINARY Dept. C-21 


UNION Omaha, Nebr. 
SARS EAA RAMEE A 








shelling the corn when a modern shéller 
is used. The accumulation of husks is 
the most common objection. The keeping 
quality of cribbed snapped corn has not 
yet been determined, and experiments 
are being made by the agricultural engin- 
eering section, in cooperation with the. 
agronomy section, to determine the effect 
upon the quality of corn in the crib. 

In field operation, the snapper harvester 
—which is a two-row machine—snaps a 
thirty-bushel load in about twenty-five 
minutes, according to J. B. Davidson, 
chief of the agricultural engineering -sec- 
tion. The corn stalks are not crushed 
into the ground so badly as with the ordi- 
nary husker, and the snapper starts right 
into the field without making a down- 
row. In original cost, the snapper has an 
advantage over the husker in heing about 
$75 cheaper. 





MERCURY FOR OAT DISEASES 


After four years of research at the 
University of Mlinois, Dr. Benjamin 
Koehler has found that ethyl-mercury- 
chloride dust iss much more successful in 
controlling diseases of oats than the old 
standard formaldehyde treatment. Crops 
from seed receiving the new treatment 
have shown increases nearly twi¢e as 
great as those produced by the formal- 
dehyde treatment, the reason given by 
Doctor Koehler heing that the mercury 
compound not only gave perfect smut 
control, but also checked other diseases, 
including seedling disease caused by in- 
fection from the soil. Seed oats can be 
treated at a cost of about 10 cents a bush- 
el for the material. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim thinks that he must belong to a circus 
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No advertisement for less than $2 accepted, 
Check must be attached. Please type or print 
your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


DRESSED POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS WANT- 
ed for our meat market, restaurant, hotel 
trade. Write for prices, tags. Our sales and 
service will please you. Waskow Butter Co., 
207 So. Water Market, Chicago, Ill. -Est. 1906. 
SQUARE DEAL GUARANTEED. START 
shipping P eced dressed poultry and_ live 
gooltsz to Guggenheim Bros., 1 and 3 Fulton 
arket, Chicago, Ill. Highest prices and 
prompt returns. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio Station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, aeaeO. Poultry- veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write’ for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 




















LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 

Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD STEERS FOR SALE, YEAR- 
lings and twos; good quality, even in size. 
Two loads Hereford heifers, two loads Here- 
ford cows; can sort. Write or write C. C. 
Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
ERSEY SPRING BOARS OF FEB- 
ruary farrow, immuned. My hogs mature 
early and make excellent feeders. Price, $35 
each, crates free. Every hog guaranteed, and 
sired by Great Jumbo. Clarence Meyer, Van 
Meter, Iowa. 




















DUROC 





GOATS 


WANT TO BUY ANGORA GOAT RAM. 
Thore Thompson, Wadena, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—GOOD STOCK FARMER AS 
tenant on 250-acre farm in southern Mary- 
land, fronting on Chesapeake bay; short, mild 
winters; cool summers; cattle graze the whole 
yeas Irvin Owings, Evans Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. 
COMPETENT LADY TO HELP WITH 
housework and care of two small children. 
Give references and wages wanted in first let- 
ter. Write Box 16, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED. eR. S. 
ypliotts 7500 Independence Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo 























FOR SALE—HEDGE POSTS, CARLOTS. 
Prices delivered your station. The Kansas 
Post Company, Winfield, Kan. 





KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 

Farmer oa deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 

Chicago, Ti 

WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 





BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER—FARM LIGHT PLANT 
batteries direct from factory at wholesale 
price. Guaranteed five years. Prices, $98.65 
up. Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. 


BOOKKEEPING SETS 








JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 

ys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 

Premiums paid. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 

dressed poultry, veal, etc.;_outlet unsurpassed; 

correct weights; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS, PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa. 
RICHLAND. KENNELS, PEDIGREED PO- 
lice pups, $5 each; registered female, two 
years old, very kind disposition. Mrs. Glen 
Hanson, Ionia, Towa. 

















COLLIE-SHEPHERD BROWN MALE PUPS; |! 
mother of pups good stock and watch dog; | 


ARE YOU DOLLARS AHEAD? OUR FARM 
bookkeeping system contains complete in-. 

structions for every transaction and income 

tax reports. Write for full information. 

H. Giffen, 1302 Thirtieth, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
FRAGRANT, DELICIOUS COFFEE AT 
wholesale. Twenty-five cents will bring you 
a liberal sample of the richest coffees, fresh 
from the ovens. We cooperate with the 
square deal policy of Wallaces’ Farmer. Plan- 
tation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
COFFEE GROUND FRESH FROM ROAST- 
er, three pounds $1, prepaid. Handsome 
prizes given with coupons. Royal Palm Cof- 
fee Co., Paducah, Ky. 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
COMFORT HOG AND BROODER HOUSES— 
Brooder houses, $43 and up; four-pen hog 


houses, $85; six-pen hog houses, $120. Holger 
Lindholm, Audubon, Iowa. 




















$5 each. Godfrey Mundt, Chenoa, III. 
FARM LANDS PATENT ATTORNEYS 
CALIFORNIA PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 





IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALT- 
fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
Vfarm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get-right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months, 
so > ae General Colonization Agent, 
Santa * y., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA — 
Where farmers are gat ate fre crore grow- 
ing year around, Re priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board Counts Chamber Commerce), 
desto, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
, mention state. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


LAND OPENING 


AND PENI EW RAILROAD 

line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. A new 
record in low cost predecting, = high yields 
of wheat has been made. Good soll, water, 
climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best_farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, fours and numer- 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 
schools, social and scenic attractions. Write 
for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special = 














Le 
Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


a st 





FARM WANTED 





SPEREY FARM, 
No matter where 


business or residence. 
International 


Free information. 


a Co., Ford Bldg., Detroit. ‘ 





for patents, Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-H Security Bank Bldg., 
ashington, C. 


POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS 


PETERS - CERTIFIED GUARANTEED 
chicks. Big discounts on early booked or- 
ders—delivery when wanted. mall deposit 
saves you money and assures prompt de- 
livery. For the sixth year Peters-Certified 
chicks will be sent with a real guarantee to 
live covering first two weeks. From strains 
of proved performance, Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards determined by flock 
average of our Peters-Certified strains. Leg- 
horns, Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Anconas, 
Wyandottes. Real winter layers. Hundreds 
of customers report high flock averages, ver- 
ifying our egg-production standards, of re- 
markable livability, quick growth and early 
maturity of these unusual chicks. Prices very 
low for the quality. Iowa standard accredited. 
To know all the facts—the big difference be- 
tween Peters-Certified chicks and the ordi- 
nary kind—read our catalog. Tell us what 
breed you are particularly interested in, and 
we will also send our special bulletin on that 
breed. Peters-Certified (Master-Control Farm 
and Hatchery), Box 261, Newton, Iowa. 
MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
cause they are better. 
and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. 
Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; sii0 
per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
per hundred; for five hundred; 
$120.00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
.00 per hundred; 00 per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
log and_ instructive ,poultry book today. 
Wayne N. Shinn, Box”’27, La Plata, Mo. 
SEVERAL VARIETIES, HIGH QUALITY, 
healthy, purebred poultry; sold under the 
usual Miller guarantee; baby chicks, notes, 
cockerels, turkeys, ducks, geese, hatching 
eggs. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia. 
HHELM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS, HEALTHY, 
heaviest winter laying strains; blood from 
best breeders; lowest pecoete free book. Illi- 
nois Hatchery, Metropolis, I 
BELL CHIX ARE TER COST LESS. 
Write for free 1929 catalog and prices. Gil- 
bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 























Our quality, onex tee: 


POULTRY 
RHODE ISLAND REDS . 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND COCKERELS, 
inspected and banded, from hens of 200-egg 
record or more, $3 each. Henry Sibbel, Car- 
roll, Iowa, Route 3. 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS— 
Harold Tompkins, straight; A. Carver 
top on Tompkins. Fifty cockerels. A. Mau- 
rice, Monticello, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
REGAL-DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
cockerels, pedigreed foundation stock, “‘Mar- 
tin direct,” husky farm range birds, $3 and 
$5 each. W. H. Graves, Fairfax, Mo. 
CHOICE R. C. WHITE WYANDOTTE COC 
erels, $3 each, six or more $2.50, culled _ 
production. LL. H. Niemann, Guttenberg, Ta. 
‘ TURKEYS 
FOR SALE — BOURBON RED TURKEY 
toms, $9 each. Also purebred Rouen drakes, 
$2.25 each. This poultry’ is prize-winning 
stock and of excellent quality. Erwin Behn, 
Hampton, Iowa, Route 
FOR SALE—MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- 
keys, extra fine markings. Toms, 18 to 20 
pounds, $10; hens, $8. . C. Wright, Lake 
City, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, GOLDEN 
strain, extra Serme boned birds, hens $6, 
gobblers $7, if taken this month. C. O. D. 
express. Alfred Oesterreicher, Titonka, Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE _ TUR- 
keys, from prize-winning stock and heavy- 
laying strain, soune, 300: hens $7, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Aloys Meyer, Waucoma, Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
toms; big-boned, prize-winning stock; farm 
raised; priced at $10 each. W. H. Gable, 
Colome, S. D., R. F. D. No. 3. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 












































TOULOUSE GEESE AND  GANDERS, 
young and old, blue ribbon stock, % for 
old and $5 young stock. Also Pekin ducks 


and drakes, blue ribbon stock, $1.50 for ducks 

and $2 for drakes. Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, 

Walker, Iowa, Route. 1. 

FOR SALE—STANDARD BRED MAMMOTH 
Toulouse geese, | Rope ganders $3.50. The 

eres — Mrs. m. Jensen, Everly, Iowa, 
oute 2. 








WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, HOLLY- 
wood or Barron strain. Hollywood is from 
trap-nested pedigreed stock direct. $1.50 each. 
Reduction on numbers. Yearling hens. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—ROSE COMB WHITE LEG- 
horn _cockerels; prices reasonable. Write 
Mrs. Chas. Oelrich, Hull, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
HI-BRED PRODUCTION AND EXHIBITION 
Orpingtons, Buffs and Whites, hatched from 
the best of show winners. Harper Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, TRUE TO 
type, Fishel strain, in exhibition and general 
utility; large, healthy stock; $3.00 each; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Ia. 
BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, THOMPSON 
and Holterman strains, $2.50 each in lots 
three or more, limited number specials $5.00 
each. O. C: Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 
BARRED ROCK (LIGHT) COCKERELS, 
to $5; Royal Puritan strain; state penn 
and approved; satisfaction guaranteed. Ida 
Budde, Mt. Union, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE COMB RED COCKERELS, IOWA 
State College breeding, selected especially 
for production, $2 to $$ each. Aitken Bros., 
Paullina, Iowa. 





























BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





ROSE COMB REDS; REAL QUALITY COCK- 
erels; dark red and vigorous; , A 
Driscoll, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 A See BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhulled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; ali guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Towa. 
CLOVER BARGAIN—WINTER HARDY 
clover, sweet clover and alfalfa. High 
quality, free of noxious weeds, recleaned, 
complies with Iowa seed law. Surplus of clo- 
ver here. Our price $2-to $4 per bushel below 
usual retail price. Ask for prices. Davis Seed 
Co., St. Peter, Minn. 
SWEET CLOVER, GUARANTEED FREE 
from quack grass, Canadian thistle, buck- 
horn, $3.60 bushel, club orders; samples free. 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State 
College, Fargo, N Cooperative organiza- 
tion, over 500 growers. Critchfield & Co. 
RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, HARDY IDAHO 
alfalfa, Grimm, Cossack, sweet clover, timo- 
thy, and all other farm seeds. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. DeKalb County Agricultural 
Association, DeKalb, IIl. 
HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 
test, 1925-1926-1927. Write for price-list. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
BUY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 
white and yellow cot clover, direct from 
Sam Bober, Newell, S D., and save money. 


























Gentlemen: 


pe pcigheodbeswnd times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
_~WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.....................0 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $.............s:c0000 





Address 








Write your ad here: pose 








(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 


Mr. A. A. Payne, of Wayland, Iowa, advertised Mammoth Bronze tur- 
key toms in just one issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
run my ad in any other publication. 
Farmer ad were fine. They could not have been better.” 


He says: “I did not 
The results from my Wallaces’ 

















FARM SEEDS MUST COMPLY WITH 
STATE LAW 


Early purchasers of farm seeds should 
be on the lookout for proper labels on all 
farm seeds, giving the name and address 
of dealer, variety, purity, germination, 


place and year where grown. Such labels 
are required by law for the protection of 
the purchaser, according..to information 
furnished by the Iowa Department of 
Agriculture. 

During 1928, the Iowa department ana- 
lyzed 1,815 official samples of farm seeds, 
besides 453 samples which were submit- 
ted to the department for private analysis. 
The latter samples were mostly submit- 
ted by farmers, who may secure an analy- 
sis of seed upon the payment of 50 cents 
per sample. 

When seeds contain Canada thistle, 
grass, buckhorn, wild carrot, horse nettle 
or dodders, singly or collectively, in excess 
of one in five grams of seed, they are 
prohibited from sale. Farmers may sell 
and deliver seed on their farms without 
labeling, providing they do not contain 
noxious weeds in excess of the amounts 
specified above. If farmers advertise or 
deliver their farm seeds by common car- 
rier, they must comply with all require- 
ments. 


Copies of the analysis of last year’s _ 


seed samples, together with the law and 
regulations, may be had by writing to 
M..G.: Thornburg, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Of General Interest 











TREE PLANTING CAMPAIGNS 

The farmers in Iowa are awakening to 
the fact that a good windbreak around 
the farmstead pays. It pays in the mat- 
ter of more efficient results in feeding 
livestock, in economy of fuel to keep the 
home warm, and in the added attractive- 
ness of the place, all of which are directly 
reflected in additional property values of 
the farm. 

The call for assistance in windbreak 
planting has become so large that the 
forestry extension service and the county 
Farm Bureaus are cooperating in plans 
for conducting tree planting campaigns 
in the counties, with the idea that by so 
doing, the greatest service can be ren- 
dered to the largest number of people. 
The State Nurserymen’s Association is 
giving the program its backing and is 
offering advantages to farmers who will 
register for the campaigns. 

These campaigns are under way in 
Story, Boone, Dallas, Harrison, Wright, 
Buena Vista, Dubuque and Franklin coun- 
ties, and will get under way in the near 
future in a number of other counties. 
Plans will vary with individual counties, 
but in the main, they involve such fea- 
tures as special letters and cards of in- 
formation to farmers of the county, pub- 
licity stories in the daily and county 
press, schools of instruction and assist- 
ance in planning plantings, plans for dem- 
onstrations, arrangements for ordering 
trees, a tree planting week for the county 
in April, and a plan for follow-up assist- 
ance to established plantings. 

It will be of distinct advantage and 
good business for every farmer in coun- 
ties conducting campaigns to plan for his 
windbreak needs at this time. 





TERRACES HOLD NINE-INCH RAIN 


That the Mangum terraces are success- 
ful in Missouri, and that when well built 
they will withstand excessive downpours 
and will help to prevent serious soil losses 
by erosion, was ably demonstrated this 
fall in Bates county, according to Russell 
K. Knoop, county extension agent. 

On the farms of W. F. Engelhart, of 
Butler, and Dr. T. W. Adair, of Archie, 
broad-base, or Mangum terraces, built for 
demonstration purposes, substantially 
withstood the cutting effect of 9.62 inches 
of rain in two days. They carried the ex- 
cess or run-off water away by a gentle 
slope, so that the cutting effect was 
greatly reduced, and the formation of 
deep gullies prevented. 

The Mangum terrace, according to the 
plans of the Missouri College of Agricul- 


: ture, resembles a graded roadbed running 


across the slope of a hill. A series of such 
broad ridges are constructed at regular 
intervals from the top to the foot of the 
hill, All water falling on the ground be- 
tween the terraces, which is not absorbed 
by the soil, collects above the terrace and 
follows a gradual slope around the hill- 


- side to the outlet, where it is discharged. 


The terraces are constructed broad 
enough so that the usual farm machinery 
can work over them. The cost is largely 
one of labor, and depends on the slope of 
the land and the type of soil. 

Once established, a terrace requires lit- 


' tle attention other than throwing the soil 


een ea 


toward its center when plowing. 


FARM WAGES GOING HIGHER 
Farm wages show a greater increase 
over the pre-war average of 1910-1914 
than any other item of expense on the 
farmer’s record books. According to the 





- United States Department of Agriculture 


figures, the cost of man labor has risen 
to a comparative index of 175, while the, 
expense of living commodities on the’ 
farm stands at only 162 and the price of 
commodities used in production at the rel- 
atively low figure of 145. Selling prices 
of farm products were 141 per cent as 
high in September as the five-year aver- 
age between 1909 and 1914. 

Wages are highest in the far western 
section of the United States and lowest 
in the southern section. States reporting 
the best average wage for hired men are 
Nevada and California, with $62 per 


: month and board, while the poorest sala- 





ries seem to be paid Georgia farm work- 
ers, an average of $19.50 per month and 


' board. The average for the United States 


is $35.75. 

Altho the wages of hired men have in- 
creased considerably more than other 
farm expenses, they are still low at the 
index figure of 175, compared to 234 for 
wages in other industries. 


IRON VALUABLE IN COTTONSEED 
RATION TEST 
Studies in the nutritional value of cot- 





» tonseed when used in animal rations and 
fed in combination with a variety of iron 
_ containing compounds, 


have been made 


_ by the department of agricultural chem- 
’ istry research of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
_ tural and Mechanical College, at Still- 
- water. 


White rats were used as experimental 


F animals, and were fed for almost three 
_months on rations which contained as 
high as 20 per cent cottonseed. In that 















| time, the rats more than trebled their 
_ weight on the diet, says Willis D. Gallup, 
former assistant professor in the depart- 


ment of itural research. 
Soluble iron salts were found to be ef- 





fective in preventing any disorder that 

arises from an overfeeding of cottonseed. 
The a amount of cottomseed that could be 
used in the experimental rations with 
favorable results was: in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of iron present iron 
oxide was the only one of five iron com- 
pounds studied that would not check the 
harmful results of an over-diet of cotton- 
seed, 

These experiments indicate that iron 
may be of importance for a specialized 
purpose other than that of satisfying the 
iron requirements of the body, and shows 
that iron is of value in cottonseed meal 
rations, says Gallup. 





WINTER ORCHARD SANITATION 
DESIRABLE 


Recent discoveries with regard to the 
life habits of the codling moth and other 
serious fruit pests give orchardists a val- 
uable clue for more effective winter or- 
chard sanitation and a consequent reduc- 
tion of insect damage the following sea- 
son, S. C. Chandler, assistant entomolo- 
gist of the Mllinois state natural history 
survey, has just reported to the college 
of agriculture of the University of Ili- 
nois, 

In studies which Chandler made during 
the past two winters, he found that 
worms of the codling moth much pre- 
ferred to spin their cocoons on such man- 
made articles as old boards, fertilizer 
sacks, old papers, corrugated cardboard 
cushions and old pickling: crates left scat- 
tered around under trees, rather than 
spinn them on old prunings and pieces of 
bark, 

Studies just begun with the oriental 
fruit moth indicate that the state’s new- 
est peach pest has acquired similar habits, 
Chandler reported. In a tree caged for 
experimental purposes, three fourths of 
the worms chose a single mailing tube left 
on the ground. One hundred and twenty 
of the worms were found cocooned in and 
thru the tube. 

“For the orchardist this carries a strik- 
ing lesson that trash of all kinds in the 
orchard should be picked up and burned. 
Thus, during the winter, while the many 
orchard pests sleep, the grower can take 
advantage of their inactivity by remov- 
ing many from the orchard and rendering 
others harmless. 

“In this connection, it has been noticed 
that codling moth infestation is worse 
around packing sheds. Hence, an impor- 
tant preventive measure with this insect 
is to screen such buildings if their con- 
struction makes this possible. What hap- 
pens in packing sheds is that the worms 
crawl out of the discarded cull fruit and 
find quite agreeable quarters in cardboard 
pads, crevices of baskets, barrels, the cor- 
ners of the building, and other tight 
places. If, when they emerge in the 
spring, the moths are confined inside a 
screened packing house, they soon die 
without laying eggs for the first genera- 
tion of worms.” a 

For thirteen years, the department of 
farm organization and management of the 
college of agriculture of the University ef 
Illinois has been analyzing the accounts 
of Illinois farmers who enroll in their farm 
accounting project. In recent years, more 
than a thousand accounts have been ana- 
lyzed each year. Many of the farm op- 
erators who have taken part in this pro- 
ject have added from $500 to $2,000 to 
their annual net incomes, ‘by avoiding the 
business mudholes and keeping to the 
shortest and best trails to the universal 
goal of business profits. 





SOYBEANS INCREASE RAPIDLY 


Since about 1910, when soybeans began 
to receive real commercial attention from 
our farmers, there have been large in- 
creases in acreages devoted to their pro- 
duction. In 1910, about 2,000 acrs in the 
United States were devoted to soybeans; 
by 1920 the acreage had increased to 
about 950,000, and the 1928 crop estimate 
is over 2,300,000 acres. Of course, there 
are variations from year to year in the 
amount of land utilized for soybean pro- 
duction, but on the whole there has been 
a marked increase. The many uses of the 
crop commend its value to us in our farm. 
ing operations. As a hay crop it is be- 
coming of major importance over large 
regions of the country. The hay gives 
us a feed of high protein value and is 
excellent for all livestock. In 1927, less 
than one-half the acreage was grown for 
a seed crop. 





INCREASING USE OF LIME 


The use of lime has become so wide- 
spread and common that we may be prone 
to overlook the comparative youth of the 
extensive adoption of this practice. It is 
true that liming has been practiced to 
some extent since early historical times in 
European and Asiatic countries, and in 
this country for about 150 years. How- 
ever, the general use of lime dates from 
around 1900. Since that time, the con- 
sumption of this material has increased 
by leaps and bounds. 

In Kentucky, 60,000 tons of lime were 
sold in 1923, while 132,000 tons were sold 
in 1927. In Pennsylvania, twice as much 
lime igs now used as was used when a spe- 
cial experiment on Volusia soils was be- 
gun. The consumption in this state is 
about 400,000 tons a year. The first car- 
load of lime is reported to have been sold 
in IHinois in 1902. In 1906, there were 122 
tons used, in 1916 there were 113,000 tons 
used, and in 1927 there were 718,000 tons 





HEREFORDS 
Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
Febru 6; B. O..Gammon, secretary, 
Des ‘Moines, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 


Feb. 20—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
Mar. 14—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, Shorthorn ‘bull sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Manager, Mapleton, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
~ 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


wa. 
Mar. ¢—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. : 


CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
a 16—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
owa. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 1—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This ey under the man- 
agement - Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as to our subscribers. 


Mr. ‘Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, 


sistance in finding what you want in 

the way of a purebred or foun- 

dation stock of any kind, write us. Ali 

communications should be addressed to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue pe ym already must 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week ing date 
of issue in order to be gure of same being Bade. The 
above also applies to advertisements ——--j pea 
ification or special position. Our pages to go 
to the electrotyper on Wolnesday mor ers and no 
can be made after pages are made up. how 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
oa as Mondsy morning of the week of 


7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. | 


| J. L. Harper and Sen, 





| Spring boars, 





Sired by Golden Gleam and the We 
te Snapper. guar- 


—— Cresten, lowa 


are. If you haven't used 

Fireworks tet your 
next herd bear be one. Breeding steck for sale 
at all times. 








FANGY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


eee ae Durocs of size, a depth, 
stock for sale 


cane oe mipansaann Towa 


DUROCS 


Cheice Duroc Boars of excellent type and Tee#@ing 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
ey Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Wil! ship 


. O. D. 
G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, lowa 


DUROCS Fs!) Fall and ae Guns passe Saceed — 


Long Col. and ‘Wildtee Lg breeding. ‘Large. easy 
feeding, early type fall boars, %40-$60, 
930-940. Gilts same price. Weanling 
pigs, pairs or trionot related. 

Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa. 


PORTER’S DUROCS PLEASE 


March and April farrowed boars by The Zipper, full 
brother to the 1927 G. C. Bobby Stilts. Also gilts 
either bred or open. Will — up to 275 ibs. Exp. 
paid and satis: — guaranteed. Write, wireor call 
SAM PORTE Center Potat, lowa 


WROC BOARS spring farrow, big stretchy 
fellows, $35 to #40 each. Immune. Write or call. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H.8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 
backed 


Husky, good footed, strong fellows. Grand- 
sons of Giant Pathfinder or = Goods. $40.00 buys 
&@ good 250 Ib. pig. Two tops at $50. Alsoa two year 
old herd boar, Giant White Sox, for sale cheap. in- 
spection invited. W.S. Austin, Dument, ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND B@=2_ ¢1uTs 


ler March and 
Aveti ee These gilts are sired by The 
‘ar 


Beau Geste and are bred to Omar. 
































used. Many other states reported similar 
trends. Such astounding increases in the 
use of lime speak well for the benefits 
that accrue from it and for the effective- 
ness of the publicity. 





FOREIGN DAIRY CONDITIONS 

Reports issued recently by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, at Washington, 
indicate a heavy production of dairy prod- 
ucts abroad and a possibility that the 
United States is approaching another pe- 
riod of butter importation. Production in 
Denmark exceeds that of last year, and 
so does the production in the southern 
hemisphere. The difference in prices be- 
tween New York and some of the Euro- 
pean markets is considered in favor of 
New York. 

October imports of butter and cheese 
into Great Britain from New Zealand 
were considerably heavier than a year 
ago. In October, Germany was also a 
large consumer of butter, demanding a 
substantial increase over previous years. 
This has helped to strengthen the foreign 
market. 


The average production in Denmark 


from August to October was heavier than | 
during the same period in 1927, and expor- . 


tations from Denmark into Great Britain 
and Germany were also above a year ago. 





ADDITIONAL MOISTURE IN FURNACE 
HEAT 


If the air from a hot air furnace 


There are many outstanding individuals among these 
gilts and they are priced Lay f ee Write for 
description and price. WM.O. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
10 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 10 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 








same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


rs all sold but we havesome Tugged gilts bred 

for for March = bo farrow. individuals rep- 

resenting best of bleod lines. Ship C. O. D. on appro- 
val. Write ~ description aad prices. 

McHinley Bres. & ms, Moelrese, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


AM W ORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 

money; buy now. Ask for bookiet.on herd. 

&.J3.NBWLInN Grimes, iowa 
On lows Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


At farmer prices. 75 gilts to pick from. All cholera 
eo EN BOD STOCK F 























immune. LD ARM, 
| &. BRB. Ne. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

| Fall Bosrs and 
older ones. 190 Sows 

and Gilts. Will ship C. 0. D. 
c. Sae City, iowa 
B Purebred Hampshire bosrs resily for 
immediate use. at $25.00 up. Also some 








dry, at least two things may be doné to 
eorrect the condition. 
certain that the water vessel on the fur- 
mace is filled all the time and that the 


water is evaporating into the hot air ’ 
The other is to hang a. 
from each register in the - 


pipe correctly. 
small 
house, and keep these pails filled with 
water. 
the hanging pails thru a small 

lamp wick hanging from the bail of each 
pail down into the water will hasten 
evaporation. 





RADIO AFFECTED BY “SPOTS” 
ON SUN 


Radio disturbances which take place 
during the early part of 1929 will be due 
chiefly to sun-spot activity and not to 
faulty electrical connections or to utility 
company power lines, according to obser- 
vations at the Harvard University observ- 
atory. The sun-spot activity is taking 
place at the present time and is expected 
to reach its height soon. 

Weather will not be greatly affected by 
the sun-spots now raging, but radio re- 
ceptivity will suffer because the increased 


number of electroms fired from the sun , 
during these solar storms ionizes the up- | 


per part of the atmosphere, and the world, 


in a sense, becomes a shut-in, altho by no | 


means a cripple. The path of radio mes- 
sages is partially blocked by this ioniza- 
tion of the upper strata of the earth’s 
atmosphere. 
ception, despite the many recent improve- 
ments in radio receiving apparatus. 

Altho periods of tremendous sun-spot 
activity diminish the radio’s ability to re- 
ceive, they do net cripple it, at least as 


far as fairly close stations are concerned. | 


Long-distanee reception will be - mest 


greatly affected. 


One is to make . 


The water can be poured into . 
funnel. A | 


The result will be poor re- | 


q 

















SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambouilllet yearling rams. 
20 Rambouiliet bred ewes. 


Animal Hushandry Dept., anituietdhigs 
Ames, lowa 


Bred Oxford Ewes For Sale 
WR Hause, FO Brookings, So. Dak 


AUCTIONEERS 



































Saves Half 


I offer you this chance to 
feed WYMIX, my concen- 
trated, mineralized, medicat- 
ed salt, the conditioner, appe- 
tizer, tonic and preventive, on 
30 days’ trial before you pay 
me a cent for it. I want you 

to see and know; from actual 

SIDNEY R. FEIL yse on your own farm stock, 
Registered Pharmacist ‘ ‘ A Py 

Graduate National In- Without risking a single 

efitute or Panrmecyi penny, that WYMIX is the 


lege of Ph . 
Paco aestverss “Y; best, cheapest and most satis- 





S 


Dr. Nathan Rose. factory protection against 
chemist of the Qnio many of the disorders among 


Commission. 


Prop. The Ivo-San 0gs, Sheep, goats, horses or 
paboratory Manu-' cattle, éver offered. 1 will 
acturer of Wymix. ? 

PROVE to you also, before 
you pay, that it saves you ONE-HALF the usual 
cost. You take absolutely no risk in feeding 
WYMIX. Send me no money—just the coupon 
below. : 


No Drenching—No Dosing 
No Handling 


With WYMIX you avoid the extra work and 
bother of catching, handling, dosing or drench- 
ing each animal: Just put WYMIX before your 
stock—they ’ll like it—take it readily and doctor 
themselves. 


WYMIX is a coneentrated, medicated and 

mineralized salt. Each 15 pounds of it added to 
. 85 pounds of salt (or ashes), makes 100 pounds 

of by far the most effective remedy you ever fed. 

It completely cleans out intestines and stomach, 

is a great tonic and conditioner, absorbs foul in- 

testinal gases in which food ferments and fails to 

digest. WYMIX quickly puts all animals in such 

thrifty condition that they win- : 

ter better, will stand the strain 

of vaecination better, and make if 

faster gains. It increases the ap- 

petite, enables stock to get more 




















good out of their feed, and saves 3 Pounds WYMIX on 30 days’ trial, still if you wish to 
you the cost of the feed now [|/; c order one or more of the larger packages, same 
ee fen ; will be sent, charges prepaid, upon receipt of 
wasted because not utilized. : price listed below, with the understanding that 
: your money will be refunded if WYMIX does 
Makes20 Pounds not do all | claim. Your personal check will do. 
THE IYO-SAN LABORATORY, (MEDICATED |i 
4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio. Sar PREPAID PRICES 
‘ id, 1 test pack f Wymix. . 
x will feed it as disccted for 30 gaye and’ will chen re- EMMI JiveSinde | OD° 15:1b. pkg. makes 100 Ibs...........$3.50 
port results and will send you $1, if it does what you ae Four 15-lb. pkgs. make 400 Ibs............. 13.00 
claim. If it doesn’t, you are to cancel the charge. Conditioner One 90-Ib. pkg. makes 600 Ibs............. 18.00 
Name Tonic Three 90-Ib. pkgs. make 1,300 Ibs......... 50.00 
Appetizer (West of Denver, 6c a lb. more) 
P. O. > 
“7 sé. aon SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prop. 
If you order larger size, give Shipping Station below: THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY 
4612 St. Clair Ave. Dept.6 Cleveland, Ohio . 





[Formerly Known as ‘““WORMIX”” 


This Effective Home-Made Remedy 


Usual Cost 


Makes all stock thrive much better. 
feeders write letters like these: 


Many 





Pigs Make Big Gains 


“We bought a lot of feeders on November 15th. Their 
average weight was 130. Ibs. Just 50 days later, they aver- 
aged 235 lbs.—or a gain of over two (2) pounds a day. Dur- 
ing this time they had access to WYMIX, and not one of 
the bunch was off-feed for even a day.” 

M. F. Coplien, Albany, Wisconsin, 
Breeder of Purebred Durocs. 


Hogs Eat Now 


*‘Wymix has proved valuable. Some of my hogs wouldn’t 
eat before I put it before them, but after a very short time 
they were eating well and sincé then, have done better than 
any hogs I ever had.” 

Floyd Denny, Blencoe, Iowa. 











WYMIX is a fine tonic and conditioner. It is eco- 
nomical to feed. You don’t pay drug prices for salt; 
you add your own salt-to WYMIX and save half the 
usual cost of treating your animals; besides you have 
a far better tonic, appetizer, conditioner; one that is 
guaranteed to keep your stock clean internally, and 
make them grow faster. 


Here’s the Offer 
Don’t Send Money 
30 Days Trial 


Don’t send me a cent of money for this test 
package. Just fill out and mail the coupdn be- 
low and I will send you three (3) pounds of 
WYMIX, which you add to 17 pounds of com- 
mon salt (or ashes) as directed, to make 20 
pounds of the best tonic and ‘conditioner you 
ever fed. Feed it as directed and at the end of 
30 days, if you are not thoroughly satisfied with 
the results, just write and tell-me so, but don’t 
pay for it. On the other hand, if you are con- 
vineed that it does improve appetite, digestion 
and general condition, and that it does all else 
I claim, then send me only $1, after the 30 days’ 
test. You be the judge. The 20. pounds will 
last 40 hogs or 40 sheep or 10 head of cattle or 
horses about 30 days. 

Before you decide which remedy you'll feed, 
see that it is backed by actual proof—not 
empty claims. I give such proof: in addition, 
you are further protected, as WYMIX is sold on 


My Personal Money-Back Guar- 
antee To Do All I Claim 


While this is an offer of a 3-lb. package of 











A a) : 
AX Wymix 


TRADE MARK 





(Formerly known as ‘‘Wormix’’) 





My Claims Backed By Proof 


- WYMIX BEST HOG TONIC 
“We have tried many kinds of remedies 
for unthrifty stock, but WYMIX proved 
by far the best. Since feeding it our hogs 
have been_in fine condition.” 
Lacy Bros., Ryan, Iowa. 








WYMIX BEST CONDITIONER FOUND 
DURING 25 YEARS 
“For 25 years I have been raising hogs. 
Tried all kinds of dope to keep’ them 
thriving and in good condition. The best 
results came from WYMIX. After feeding 
it only a week, I was surprised to see.so 
great improvement in the hogs’ condition.” 
Joseph Bena, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





PIGS GROW FASTER 

“I find WYMIX does just as you say. 
My ‘pigs were out of condition. I gave 
them’ two force-feeds of WYMIX, then 
just kept it. before them. - Now they -are 
back in condition and gaining weight 
right along.” 

L. K. Barnhart, Dougherty, Iowa. 


— 





BEST. RESULTS. FROM WYMIX— 
; HERD 50% BETTER ; 


“The best and cheapest conditioner and 
tonic I ever fed is WYMIX. I had tried 
several, other :kinds of these preparations 
to condition my herd, but without results. 
Although I have fed. WYMIX a short time 
only, my hogs are doing fully 50 per cent 
better.”’ 

R. L. Beaman, Diagonal, Iowa. 





HOGS EAT MORE—DO BETTER 
“My hogs were off-feed and, of course, 
making no headway. Since feeding 
WYMIX, their. appetites have increased 
so much, I can hardly give them enough 
to eat, and they are doing fine.”’ 
Thomas Vint, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 





PIGS THRIVE ON WYMIX 


“During 1926 I had the runtiest bunch of 
hogs in the county. .I had been feeding 
them nearly everything’ I heard of, but 
they became worse instead of better. Then 
I tried WYMIX. They took it readily and 
soon started to improve. I continued to 
keep WYMIX before them, and the next 
spring raised. 60 pigs, which, with WYMIX 
and proper care enabled me to market 
them at eight months,. averaging _ 230 
Ibs. This year, 1928, I am ‘still feeding 
WYMIX’-to my pigs. All are in thrifty 
condition.” ‘ 

Jurgen Spahn; Denison, Iowa. 





PIGS DEVELOP GOOD APPETITES 
“Since feeding WYMIX to my pigs they 
are doing exceptionally well. They like it 
and are conditioning themselves into fine 
appetites, It has proved just as good for 
the older stock. A number of neighboring 
farmers who feed WYMIX all say it 
works effectively.” 
Carl H. Bernahl, Meservey, Iowa. 











Worms in Poultry 


Don’t worm your chickens with WYMIX, nor 
any other preparation containing salt. 


OULTRY 
Wormoid 


expels the dangerous large round worms which 
infest the small intestines. WORMOID con- 
tains no salt—is easy to feed. Mixed with 
mash, fowls doctor themselves. Sold on a 
money-back guarantee. Sent, prepaid, any- 
where in U. S. upon receipt of price—one- 
pound can, $1; six one-pound cans, $5. Each 
pound worms 100 fowls. 
























































